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THE autumn—or, to speak quite 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: strictly, the winter—campaign has 
AT HOME. now fairly entered upon its active 
stage. Lord Rosebery followed up | 
his speech of last week at the Guildhall by a vigorous 
speech at Glasgow on Wednesday. Mr. Balfour made 
his first appearance in the present campaign at New- 
castle on Tuesday, when he delivered a speech in 
answer to Lord Rosebery’s announcement of his pro- 
gramme in reference to the House of Lords. He 
spoke again at Sunderland the following day. Mr. 
Robertson, Mr. Arnold Morley, and Mr. Acland have 
spoken for the Government during the week—all 
dealing with the question of the House of Lords. 
Lord Brassey and Mr. Labouchere have also spoken 
on the same side; and for the Opposition there have 
been speeches from Sir Edward Clarke and others. 
Another sign of political activity to be noted is a 
meeting in Dublin of the Irish party, at which Mr. 
Justin McCarthy made a strong protest against 
publie dissensions, and at which resolutions were 
passed reiterating the demand for Home Rule, and 
expressing confidence in the Government. 





LorpD ROSEBERY’sS Guildhall speech was devoted 
entirely to foreign policy. It was a lofty and 
statesmanlike utterance, and was altogether, it 
seems to us, the most successful speech he has yet 
delivered. It did away with the effect of certain 
references in his Sheffield speech, such as that to 
Agincourt, by making graceful allusion to the death 
of President Carnot in connection with the death of 
the Czar, and recalling the fact that in the last 
European war in which England was engaged France 
fought by her side as her ally. These remarks have 
created a very good impression in France, where the 
speech was well received by the Press. Perhaps the 
most significant passage of the address was Lord Rose- 
bery’s declaration that Russia and England had been 
acting in perfect accord in relation to the war 
between China and Japan. If Russia and England 
can come to an understanding as to their respective 
interests in Asia, one of the most beneficent strokes 
of foreign policy for this country—as we have often 
argued here—will have been achieved. It will mean 
an understanding with France and an end of our 
preoccupation on the score of the enmity of that 
country and an end of our veiled dependence on 
the Triple Alliance. Egypt, by the way, is the only 
country from which, just now, a hindrance to these 
arrangements might be likely to come, and we con- 





fess we do not quite like—amongst other things—the 





objective, which is being set before the Italians at 
Kassala. 


At Glasgow Lord Rosebery’s speech was devoted 
mainly to the House of Lords. We have dealt with 
its chief arguments elsewhere. Perhaps its most 
interesting point was the suggestion, tentatively 
thrown out, that one of the methods by which the 
relations between the two Houses might be adjusted 
in the direction of limiting the veto of the Lords, 
and securing the supremacy of the Commons, might 
be “the old Parliamentary system of conference 
between delegates of the two Houses, in which the 
delegates of the House of Commons would predomin- 
ate, and largely predominate, over those of the House 
of Lords.” Lord Rosebery very effectively handled 
Lord Salisbury’s recent very absurd language about 
the vote of England and Scotland being overruled 
by that of the South and West of Ireland. On this 
point, by the way, a correspondent of ours makes an 
interesting calculation, which we quote below. Mr. 
Balfour, at Edinburgh, defended the House of Lords 
in a fashion quite as thoroughgoing as Lord Salis- 
bury’s—not admitting, even, that there was a case 
for reform. At Sunderland, moved evidently by the 
misgivings which his, anxiety for the Lords had 
aroused in him, he confined himself chiefly to a 
jeremiad on the dangers of democracy and repre- 
sentative government. 


THE correspondent above referred to says: An 
examination of the composition of the House of 
Commons will show that Scotland, Wales, and the 
ten Northern counties of England (including burghs) 
have 283 members, and the rest of England 284 
members. Of the 283 a majority of 87 supports the 
Government ; of the 284 a majority of 110 supports 
the Opposition. Thus :— 


For . Majority for 
Government. Against. Govemman. 
Scotland = “a oe poe 21 Pr 
Wales... wk a ee ace 2 bes 26 
Ten Northern English 
Counties ... 106 oa 75 one 31 


185 98 87 


Majority agst. 
Government. 


Rest of England ... 87 — oe — 


The ten Northern English counties are Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, Lanca- 
shire, York, Cheshire, Derby, Nottingham, and 
Lincoln, and include such Unionist centres as 
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Lancashire, Liverpool, and Manchester. It thus 
appears that South England by a majority of 
twenty-three over-rules Scotland, North England, 
and Wales. Ireland, which supports the Govern- 
ment by eighty against twenty-three, only restores 
the balance, which it is perfectly entitled to do, both 
because it is part of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and because it is specially 
interested in the leading question of Home Rule, on 
which the election of 1892 turned. 


THE medical deputation to Mr. Asquith and Sir 
Walter Foster on Wednesday dealt with a very 
difficult question—-the mortality among the in- 
fant children of factory operatives, due to the 
mothers returning to work amonth after confinement. 
Mr. Asquith, unfortunately, minimised the serious- 
ness of the evil by speaking as if the question were 
as to the general increase of infant mortality, 
whereas in reality it is a question of a permanent 
and constant excess of that mortality incertain(manu- 
facturing) districts. But the remedy is not easy to 
apply. An extension of the time-limit of a month 
now allowed to three or even six months would be 
extremely unpopular among the mothers themselves. 
It will probably have to come, in the interest of the 
community, but it may be questioned whether the 
manufacturing districts are prepared to accept it 
yet. On the question of death certification, those 
who remember the disquieting revelations of the 
facilities for murder made in the report issued last 
year must content themselves with the knowledge 
that improvements in the direction of greater pre- 
caution are under consideration. There are parts 
of the British Empire, not very remote from our 
southern shores, where they do, or did lately, bury 
without any medical certificates at all. But the 
state of things revealed in the report showed that 
our own dead are sometimes not much better off. 


TUESDAY last saw the formal inauguration of the 


construction of the new line of railway which, 
following the precedent of the Midland a quarter of 
a century ago, is to enable a great provincial railway 
system to send its traffic to London over its own 
line. We cannot ourselves speak much more favour- 
ably of the project than we spoke when the Bill was 
before Parliament in the early partof 1892. The new 
line, it is true, gives a fourth alternative route to the 
North, and its terminus will be more convenient 
for dwellers in the West End of London than 
any of the other three. But there is no special 
reason to suppose that there is too much traffic for 
the existing lines to deal with now, or that the 
expansion will be so great in the near future as to 
necessitate a fourth. It combines small existing 
undertakings in a way more familiar in America than 
here, and completes the opening up of a rural district 
long neglected by the railway engineer. And it 
anticipates by some years the destruction which the 
natural course of events would have brought upon 
a fairly open and pretty residential quarter of 
London—a quarter which has hitherto had its flower 
gardens, and its trees at least as old as the century. 
The shareholders in the company, we believe, 
have not shown their faith in the line by any over- 
whelming number of applications for the new shares; 
and we can only hope that the private loss that 
presumably awaits them may turn to the public 
good. At any rate, whatever its economic future, 
the line will remain a striking monument to the 
energy and enterprise of Sir Edward Watkin. 


AFTER a trial which has created an undue amount 
of excitement, the “ Southend Mystery” has reached 
its solution in the conviction of James Canham Read 
and a sentence of death. The crime itself differs 
little from the common run—it is a natural ending 
to a dirty story of squalid polygynous and poly- 








androus amours. The only feature of interest in it 
is the circumstantial evidence, and that feature the 
public—who from the first have jumped to the con- 
clusion that Read was guilty—has hardly the time 
to appreciate. Undoubtedly the case is one of the 
extreme use of that evidence; but the verdict 
satisfies justice, if it is difficult to reduce the evid- 
ence to stringent logical form. But we must say a 
word against the developments of reporting which 
involve the sending down of special correspondents 
to supply descriptive reports and offend the passer- 
by with the announcement of “Mrs. Ayriss in 
Tears.” Nobody, however, is likely to be led by the 
reports to imitate the actors in this undramatic 
“drama.” The chief merit of modern reporting is 
that of certain forms of modern realism—that vice 
loses its attractions by keeping all its grossness. 


FRooM all parts of the country reports have come 
in of disastrous gales and floods. We hear of rail- 
way embankments slipping, of ballast shifting and 
rails breaking, of waterworks invaded by a muddy 
torrent from flooded meadows, of basements filled 
with water and houses cut off, of cattle and sheep 
drowned, of shipwrecks and loss of life. On the South 
Coast the weather has been especially severe, and it 
is a striking fact that there has been so little inter- 
ruption or delay in the cross-Channel services, even 
although, at Dover, the steamers find no proper 
shelter when they arrive. Gales we shall always 
have, and floods are apt to be only intensified by 
modern improvements in the drainage of land; but 
at least steps might be taken to provide more shelter 
from the former, and to secure that suburbs shall 
not spring up, without proper precautions being 
taken, on land which has been from time im- 
memorial subject to the latter. 


THE news from the East prolongs 
ABROAD. our uncertainty as to the immediate 
future, and gives us little specific 
knowledge of the present. The Japanese continue 
their victorious advance, and the Chinese Govern- 
ment and commanders their exhibition of incapacity 
and collapse ; but the details of both processes are 
obscured by the usual conflict of evidence. As we 
go to press there are indications that the Chinese 
resistance both about Talienwan and in Port Arthur 
is somewhat more effective than we have been 
allowed to suspect by the telegrams inspired 
from Japanese sources. But these are not likely 
to make much difference. The peace negotia- 
tions, so far as Europe is concerned, await some 
definite event, such as the fall of Port Arthur 
or the capture of Mukden, and the only fresh item 
of news concerning them is that the United States 
Government has made proposals to Japan with a 
view of arranging terms of peace. And amid all this 
anxiety and bloodshed, a comic element has been 
supplied by the announcement that the Japanese, 
who have for the last two years enjoyed a paper 
Constitution, are engaged, with the child-like con- 
fidence of an eighteenth-century philosopher, in 
providing one for their new subject-ally. The 
Japanese Constitution has many Continental fea- 
tures, and has reproduced the kind of Parliamentary 
deadlock that has marked the history of Germany 
and Denmark. It will be interesting to see what 
precise kind of deadlock will arise under the Consti- 
tution of Korea. 





Tue Russian funeral pageant is drawing to its 
close, and the world is on the alert to detect indica- 
tions of the character of the new reign. But less 
seems to be known about the new Tsar than ever, 
and some observers seem to be of opinion that 
under the tremendous pressure of his responsibilities, 
his character—whatever it was—is undergoing a 
change. It is, no doubt, an encouraging fact that 
he has issued a proclamation confirming the rights 
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and liberties of Finland, the freest and happiest 
part of the Empire. But his father did likewise, 
and yet his promise was found compatible with a 
good deal of abridgment of Finnish freedom. 
A check to the Russification of the Baltic provinces 
is too much to hope for; but it will be interesting to 
see how it affects the good understanding with 
Germany, towards which the counsels of Prince 
Bismarck to the new Chancellor are supposed to be 
directed. To keep up that understanding the 
Russian landlords must be conciliated. As agri- 
culturists they detest the commercial treaty; as 
earnest Protestants, the treatment of their co- 
religionists and countrymen in the Baltic provinces 
is a standing grievance. Russia, on the other hand, 
will doubtless complain if any encouragement is 
given in Prussia to Polish nationalism. The Prussian 
“ Agrarians” may not be very far from assuming 
the reins of government in Prussia. A coachman in 
a bad temper generally expends it on his horses; 
the “ Agrarians” will probably expend theirs on the 
Poles. 


DETAILS have reached us of a movement which 
may presently give a new turn to the whole interior 
politics of the Empire. The revival of Liberalism, to 
which we refer, is expressed in the formation of a 
new “ Party of Public Right,” which, during the last 
few months, has carried on an active propaganda 
and has enlisted influential support in the large 
towns of Russia. The distinguishing feature of its 
programme, as compared with the old revolutionary 
parties into which the liberty-loving citizen has 
hitherto been driven, is its purely political character. 
All sections of Society—Individualists and Socialists, 
traders and peasants, learned and ignorant—are 
asked to unite in the simple demand for a Constitu- 
tion which will secure to the individual full civil 
rights and will establish a representative Govern- 
ment under the headship of the Tsar. That 
demand, as we have often pointed out, goes to the 
heart of the question; other matters may well be 
postponed. The Constitutional scheme, the wide 
circulation of which is marked by the frequent 
seizures made by the police, shows very considerable 
skill, both in its drafting and in the inoculation of 
old Russian state institutions with the democratic 
spirit. All Western Liberals must wish well to such 
an effort. 


THE reconstruction of the Prussian Ministry has 
been a lengthy process, and the precise import of 
the changes is a little obscure. Herr von Heyden, 
lately Minister of Agriculture, has given place to 
Herr von Hammerstein-Loxten, who is described as a 
“rallied Guelph’—in other words, a Hanoverian 
who has come to acquiesce in that absorption of his 
country into the kingdom of Prussia which was 
consummated eight-and-twenty years ago. He is 
known to hold decided “agrarian” views—to con- 
demn the commercial treaties with Russia and 
Austria, with which, as a Prussian Minister, he has 
nothing directly to do; and to support generally 
the Protectionist views of the distressed landlords, 
and in particular the continuance of the detestable 
sugar bounty system. A vacancy has also been 
made in the Ministry of Justice, and there has been 
some difficulty in filling it. Herr von Schelling, the 
late Minister, was requested to resign on the ground 
of his age—though he is five years younger than the 
new Chancellor; and after at least two fruitless 
applications the post has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Herr Schénstedt, of whom little is known 
except that he is a jurist of some distinction—and a 
Roman Catholic. Prussia, it must be remembered, 
has not a Cabinet responsible to its Parliament; 
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so that these changes indicate changes in the mind 
and intention of the Emperor-King. Presumably he 
desires to conciliate the elements in the State that 
are or might be reactionary—the East Prussian 
landlords, the Guelphs, the Catholics—in view of the 
impending struggle both in Prussia and the Empire, 
not only with the Socialists, but doubtless with the 
Liberals as well. 


THis impression is strengthened by two facts: 
first, that Prince Hohenlohe is to place himself under 
iti i i which means that 
he will hear a defence of the past acts of the 
Agrarians and will be emphatically directed to take 
strong measures of repression against the Socialists ; 
and secondly, that the bye-election to the Reichstag 
at Bernburg has shown a large increase in the 
Socialist vote. The National Liberal candidate has, 
indeed, been returned ; but it is clear that a large 
number of middle-class voters distinctly regarded 
the return of the Socialist as the lesser of the 
two evils before them. 





THE date at which the Italian Chamber is to meet 
is still uncertain. Meanwhile it is understood that 
the Ministry is engaged in devising fresh means to 
meet the increasing deficit—a problem which might 
well tax the abilities of even abler financiers than 
the eminent economist on whom the burden of the 
work must fall. In the meantime, the new laws 
against Anarchists are being applied to other per- 
sons, such as Republicans and Socialists—whose 
opinions, though not yet translated into action, or 
likely to be, are supposed to be dangerous to 
the present régime. Signor Prampolini, a Socialist 
deputy, has had to take refuge in Switzer- 
land; Signori Agnini and Ferri, his colleagues, 
have followed his example; and the question is 
mooted whether the privilege of Parliament will 
be strong enough to protect them should they 
return to Rome for the session. Again, Signor 
Crispi’s suppression of various societies alleged to 
propagate Socialistic opinions has been answered by 
the formation of a “League for the Defence of 
Liberty,” with its headquarters at Milan and 
branches in most of the great towns. The names 
of members have been published in the newspapers ; 
and though the League is merely one of protest, the 
papers containing the lists have been confiscated. 
And in spite of financial disorder and threatened 
revolution the policy of expansion in Africa goes on. 
The Dervishes are to attack Kassala and to be 
repulsed, and the resultant anarchy in the Soudan 
is to leave Italy no option but to advance to Khar- 
toum. How long under these circumstances can 
bankruptcy be averted ? 





THE most interesting literary event 
of the week is the Gibbon com- 
memoration, to which we refer else- 
where. A meeting in connection 
with this subject was held on Thursday afternoon 
at the Museum of Practical Geology, in Jermyn 
Street, when Mr. Frederic Harrison delivered an 
address. Mr. Harrison suggested that a tablet might 
be placed in Gibbon’s house in Bentinck Street, and 
the street re-named, and that an effort should be 
made to procure for the nation an adequate portrait. 
Lord Sheffield, he thought, ought to be invited to 
publish the Gibbon writings in his possession. Mag- 
dalen College, too, might consider the time had 
come for giving her illustrious alumnus the honour 
of a tablet.—Another noteworthy literary event of 
the week is the publication of a new volume of poems 
by Mr. John Davidson, “ Ballads and Songs” (Lane). 
The volume will confirm the opinion which com- 
petent critics had already formed that Mr. Davidson 
is one of the strongest and truest of all our contem- 
porary poets. Readers of THE SPEAKER, in whose 
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pages several of the poems in the volume first 
appeared, will in some measure be prepared for the 
extraordinary power and beauty which distinguish it. 


LEARNING is as much the province of women as 
of men, and even in its more laborious and dangerous 
paths the fair sex is not to be daunted. No one will 
deny that the two sisters, Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. 
Gibson, have placed under an obligation all who are 
interested in the criticism of the New Testament, as 
well as the more limited number of Oriental scholars. 
The criticism of the Gospels is already beginning to 
show how much new matter has been contributed 
by specialists on the Latin, Arabic, and other versions. 
Such discoveries as that of the Syriac version at St. 
Katherine's Monastery. on Mount Sinai, are suf- 
ficiently romantic to compete, even on the score 
of interest, with such fictions as M. Notovitch’s 
Parisian novelty, “ La Vie Inconnue de Jésus Christ.” 
Since their return the sisters have been busy with 
the literature of their subject. Of three numbers of 
the “ Studia Sinaitica ” (Cambridge University Press), 
in No. 1. Mrs Lewis gives a catalogue of Syriac MSS. 
at St. Katherine’s, and Mrs. Gibson in No. 2. publishes 
an Arabic Version of the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians, with parts of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, from a ninth-century 
MS. Mrs. Lewis has, besides, recently published an 
English translation of the Syriac version, preserving 
where possible the diction of the Authorised Version. 
The names of these two ladies bid fair to be promin- 
ent for some years to come in New Testament scholar- 
ship. 


In searching for comets the observer naturally 
turns his telescope to the portion of the sky in the 
neighbourhood of the sun at the times of sunrise or 
sunset, remembering that comets, in their journey 
round our primary, become more brilliant as their 


distances from him are lessened, and throw out more _ 


elaborate and larger appendages. The sun’s stronger 
rays largely neutralise their light, but Nature 
occasionally gives us opportunities, though very few 
and far between, at the times of total eclipses of the 
sun, when the region round the sun can be easily 
observed. Expeditions which are sent out to observe 
these eclipses are generally devoted solely to solar 
phenomena, but it has occurred that the photo- 
graphic plates have displayed the presence of a 
comet not previously observed. At the eclipse of 
April, 1893, Professor Schaeberle has been able 
to detect, on the negatives he obtained, a comet- 
ary form bounding the corona, or bright region, 
round the solar disc. To make certain of his 
discovery, a minute examination of all the plates, 
taken at the different points of observation and at 
different times during the eclipse, has been made, 
with the result that the body was found really to be 
a comet. It was noticed on the plates that that vart 
of the corona near the comet was similar on all of 
them, but that the comet, as it ought to have done, 
had changed its position very considerably. The 
photographs of our own party show the object 
also to a small extent, thus endorsing Professor 
Schaeberle’s interesting discovery. In future the 
indirect results of such solar observations may be 
not the least important of all. 


ADMIRAL of the Fleet Sir Thomas 

OBITUARY. Symonds had seen much service afioat, 
and had won distinction in the com- 

paratively scanty naval operations of the Crimean 
War. To the present generation he was best known 
as a frequent and genial correspondent of the Times 
on the interests of that service which stands first in 
the estimation of the English public.—Sir Fred- 
erick Heygate had been a prominent Irish Conserv- 
ative, and represented Londonderry in Parliament 
from 1859 to 1874.—M. Louis Figuier had begun 





life as a researcher in physiology, but had 
taken up a wrong hypothesis, and had then 
turned to the romantic and unprovable side of 
physical science—a department in which his works 
had won him fame all over Europe.—Dr. Walter 
Dickson, R.N., was a high authority on naval hygiene. 


LORD ROSEBERY AND PEACE. 


T is not often that any political speech is received 
with the enthusiastic and universal approval 
that greeted Lord Rosebery’s utterance at the Guild- 
hall last week. On all sides, both among those who 
heard and those who merely read that speech, it 
seems to have made an impression which must go 
far to strengthen the Prime Minister’s position in 
the public life of this country. Comparisons, in a 
case like the present, would be completely out of 
place. But it may at least be said, without any 
exaggeration, that in this instance Lord Rosebery 
need fear none. No one who within our time has 
spoken on behalf of the Queen’s Ministers at a 
Guildhall banquet has spoken better, with greater 
dignity and eloquence, or with a wiser appreciation 
of the facts with which he had to deal. To those of 
us who last spring recognised Lord Rosebery as the 
natural successor of Mr. Gladstone, and who have 
since given him a warm and cordial support, his 
personal triumph is most welcome. He has had a 
rough path to tread since his acceptance of the chief 
office under the Crown. He has had to contend with 
difficulties far greater than those which any of his 
recent predecessors had to face. Above all, upon 
him more than upon any other man has fallen the 
burden suddenly created by the withdrawal from 
public life of the greatest of all Parliamentary 
leaders. More than once we have ventured to re- 
mark that neither his followers nor his opponents 
seemed fully to realise the immensity of the change 
in the political situation which the retirement of 
Mr. Gladstone necessarily occasioned. It meant, at 
the very least, a shifting of the centre of gravity in 
the Liberal ship. Even if everything had been 
smooth and reassuring in the general situation, 
it would have been no easy task that fell to 
the lot of the man who took his place. But at a 
time like the present—a time of change and unrest, 
if not of revolution, a time when in both political 
camps there is a feeling of restlessness and appre- 
hension, a time, too, when impatient followers are 
even more dangerous than malignant enemies—the 
burden laid upon the shoulders of Mr. Gladstone’s 
successor is one that itis hardly possible to estimate. 
That Lord Rosebery did not from the first moment of 
his accession to power move with that absolute 
certainty of step that only experience can give, we 
frankly admit. He would have been more than human 
if he had done so. But his friends may, we think, 
affirm with confidence that he has steadily gone 
forward from strength to strength in his career as 
Prime Minister; and now, within little more than 
six months of his accession to office, he has estab- 
lished himself in a position which all men feel con- 
strained to recognise as that which rightfully 
belongs to the leader of a great political party. We 
trust that for the future we shall hear less of the 
doubts and fears and suspicions that some Liberals 
have been so ready to give utterance to since the 
change in the Premiership. Blind following of a 
leader is, of course, both a fault and a crime. But 
there is something still worse, and that is a blind 
refusal to follow or to trust the man who stands at 
the head of a party. By all means let him be 
judged by his acts; but at the very least he is 
entitled to the loyalty and confidence of his followers 
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until he has shown that he has ceased to merit them. 
The trying months which have elapsed since the 
change in the Premiership, if they have done 
nothing else, ought at least to have removed, even 
from the most cynical or incredulous minds, that 
suspicion of Lord Rosebery’s capacity and good faith 
which, for their own purposes, his enemies have been 
so busily endeavouring to instil among his followers. 
For the future, we may hope that he will be able 
to rely with confidence upon the support of a loyal 
and united party. 

So much for the personal bearing of the Guild- 
hall speech. It has, however, a still more important 
bearing in its relations to the great questions of 
foreign policy that now engage the attention of 
statesmen. It was, on the whole, the most emphatic 
declaration in favour of peace that has fallen for 
many a day from the lips of any man holding a 
leading position in European politics. As such even 
French journalists have recognised and received it. 
The Prime Minister of England, speaking at a 
moment when there is grave anxiety in many minds 
as to the maintenance of the peace of Europe, uses 
language which fills us all with the conviction that 
the peace will not be broken. This in itself is a 
matter of signal importance ; for, after all, we must 
remember that the issues of peace or war still lie to 
a great extent in the hands of rulers and ministers. 
But it is still more to the purpose that Lord 
Rosebery indicated particular lines of policy which 
he is prepared to follow in order to ensure the 
fulfilment of his own prediction as to the future. 
To arrive at a good understanding with Russia on 
the one side, and with France on the other, is the 
great aim of his foreign policy. There is no need to 
say that every Liberal will support him in the efforts 
he may make to attain thisend. With France, indeed, 
there has been no willing estrangement on our side. 
It bas been melancholy to see the rancour with which 
we have been pursued by those who have professed 
to speak on behalf of a nation towards which we 
entertained none but the friendliest feelings. Our 
hope has always been that the journalists of Paris 
were no true representatives of French opinion, and 
that the quarrel to which they seemed so anxious to 
invite us was nothing more than a war of words. 
But, knowing the dangers which may arise from 
irresponsible newspaper polemics, it has been impos- 
sible to notice the tone of the Paris press without 
uneasiness. In these circumstances Lord Rosebery 
has done well to speak with an authority to 
which no journalist can pretend, and to give the 
lie emphatically to the rumours of dangerous 
difficulties and differences in the relations of the 
two countries who represent the genius of Western 
civilisation. The case of Russia is a different one, 
and here, it seems to us, the chief part of the 
responsibility for our estrangement rests upon our 
own heads. Granted that the methods of Russian 
officers and statesmen are not calculated to encourage 
confidence on our part, it must still with shame be 
admitted that there has been for many years past 
an unreasoning dislike and jealousy of the Russian 
power in the minds of a majority of Englishmen. 
That dislike nearly flamed into warfare eighteen 
years ago, when the so-called Jingo fever was at its 
height. ‘That the peace was then kept, in spite of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s reckless adventures in the field 
of foreign affairs, was due to Mr. Gladstone, and to 
Mr. Gladstone almost alone. Yet what were the 
thanks given to Mr. Gladstone for having saved us 
from an unjustifiable, and consequently a wicked as 
well as ruinous, war with Russia? They were the 
open expression of the hatred and suspicion of the 
majority of “the classes,” the charge that he was 
sacrificing the interests of England to those of 








Russia, and that he was allowin 
statesman to become the mere tool of the Czar. 
These were the calumnies heaped upon the head 
of the Liberal leader by those who ought to have 


an English 


known better. This was his reward for having 
saved his country from an immeasurable disaster. 
When Lord Rosebery succeeded to the Premiership, 
those who confound Jingoism with patriotism 
believed for the moment that they had got a Prime 
Minister after their own heart. For Lord Rose- 
bery is never afraid to talk of his country, of her 
greatness and of her destiny; nor will he allow the 
Jingoes a monopoly of those watchwords which 
ought to be the common property of the whole 
nation. Because, therefore, ie used phrases which 
the miserable Jingo remnant impudently claimed as 
their own, the organs of that party in the Press 
jumped to the conclusion that he was one of them- 
selves. Last week’s speech at the Guildhall has 
undeceived them. The Prime Minister has made 
it clear that he is absolutely free from that dis- 
tinguishing mark of Jingoism, a childish hatred and 
dread of Russia. He has responded with alacrity to 
the invitation to come to a good understanding with 
the great Power which is our neighbour and our 
one formidable rival in Asia, and by doing so he 
has gone far to make the peace of the world secure 
for years to come. He may rest assured that he has 
the sympathy and support not only of every true 
Liberal, but of every real patriot, in the policy he 
has thus proclaimed. The “ little England ” school, 
which existed chiefly in the imaginations of the 
ultra-Jingo party, is now extinct. But it does not 
follow that because there is now a general conscious- 
ness of the duty we owe to our country, and of the 
greatness of the position we hold in the common- 
wealth of nations, there is any desire to aggrandise 
ourselves at the expense of our neighbours, or to 
begrudge them the peaceful and natural development 
of their resources. Lord Rosebery has tried to make 
this fact clear not only to his fellow-countrymen, but 
to the world at large, and in doing so he has con- 
ferred a service upon the whole human race, 








THE QUESTION OF THE LORDS. 





HE question of the House of Lords has made a 
distinct advance during the present week, and 

it is scarcely too much to say that the advance has 
been accelerated rather than retarded by the action 
of the Tory party. ‘“ Lord Rosebery’s fiasco,” as an 
eminent Unionist paper thought proper to designate 
his Bradford speech, has not only concentrated the 
attention of Liberals of all shades of opinion upon 
the one great question on which the next General 
Election must turn, but has clearly brought about a 
panic in the camp of the enemy. When Lord 
Salisbury comes forward with a bluff and brazen 
denial of the fact that the House of Lords is 
a Tory Committee; when the Times rushes wildly 
to a pigeon-hole for some forgotten scheme for the 
creation of a brand-new Second Chamber; and when 
Mr. Balfour, throwing up the sponge altogether, 
offers not a defence of, but an almost abject apology 
for, the Peers, the Prime Minister may well afford to 
bear with equanimity the announcement that he has 
made another fiasco. But it is not with the pro- 
ceedings of their opponents that Liberals will think 
it necessary to concern themselves now. They have 
a much closer concern with the opinions of the 
leaders of their own party, and, above all, with the 
views of the Prime Minister. The meeting of the 
Executive of the National Liberal Federation at 
Newcastle last Saturday, and the speech of Lord 
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Rosebery at Glasgow on Wednesday, are, from the 
Liberal point of view, the two most important events 
of the past week. The meeting of the Liberal 
Federation—where a warm, but not extravagant, 
tribute was paid to the great services and high 

rsonal qualities of Mr. Schnadhorst—made a very 
Fistinet declaration of what we believe to be the 
Liberal policy with regard to the House of Lords. 
Like the Conference at Leeds, the Federation Execu- 
tive, whilst heartily approving of Lord Rosebery’s 
plan of procedure by resolution, made it evident that 
no resolution would be satisfactory which did not 
pronounce emphatically against the right of the 
House of Lords to put an absolute veto upon the 
proposals of the House of Commons. 

At Glasgow Lord Rosebery had the advantage of 
speaking with a full knowledge of the criticisms 
that have been made upon his Bradford speech, and 
he showed that he had profited by the experience. 
He did not, indeed, tell us in so many words what 
the terms of the resolution of which he spoke at 
Bradford are to be. In our opinion it would be 
ridiculous to expect him to do so at the present stage 
in the conflict. The demand that a leader shall 
show his hand whenever a section of his followers 
call upon him to do so, is obviously incon- 
sistent either with good leadership or with 
loyal following. But we think we may read 
two facts very clearly in the Glasgow speech. The 
first is, that the resolution which Parliament will be 
asked to pass next Session will demand that the 
supremacy of the House of Commons shall be 
recognised by the House of Lords; and the other, 
that Lord Rosebery at least will never consent to 

lace the destinies of the country absolutely in the 
ands of a single chamber. So far as the first of 
these points is concerned, he could scarcely have 
gone further to satisfy the wishes of his party than 
he has done. We have asked for the abolition of 
the veto of the Peers. We have, in short, called 
for such a change with regard to the hereditary 
chamber and its relations to the nation as has 
already been carried out with regard to the 
prerogatives of the Crown. But so long as we 
secure this end, we are by no means anxious to 
inflict any kind of wrong, or outrage, or insult 
upon the House of Lords. We rather desire to 
treat it with tenderness, and to preserve it as a 
kind of “ancient monument,” a relic of a famous 
past. So long, therefore, as the Ministerial resolu- 
tion makes it certain that Lord Rosebery and his 
colleagues mean to fight to the end for the supreme 
right of the Representative Chamber to have the 
last word upon every public question of importance, 
we believe the majority of the Liberal party will 
be content. All along we have recognised the fact 
that, as a consultative Chamber, even as a revising 
Chamber, the Peers might be converted into a very 
valuable body. We believe that most Liberals will 
be perfectly willing to continue to give them a con- 
siderable place in the Constitution, and a not in- 
considerable degree of political power, provided 
always that they are not permitted to dictate to the 
nation, of which they form the merest fraction of a 
minority, or to the Chamber which represents that 
nation. “ Abolish the veto.”’ is the short formula 
by which Liberals express their desires with regard 
to the House of Lords; but if Lord Rosebery and 
his fellow-Ministers can hit upon more euphemistic 
words for expressing the same thing, nobody will 
quarrel with them for doing so. 

The question of a Second Chamber is one that 
has more apparent than real importance. We see 
that the Prime Minister freely admits that the 
opinion of the Liberal party is divided on this 
question. [t is, indeed, divided by it from top to 





bottom. There are some of the more reasonable 
Tories who profess to feel great surprise that in a 
country like ours, where there is so real a hatred of 
revolutionary measures, any considerable body of 
men should be willing to advocate a single Chamber 
system. They forget that we have, for many years 
past, had practical experience of such a system. 
Whenever a turn of the whee] puts a Tory Govern- 
ment in possession of office, the House of Lords is 
forthwith effaced. Those invaluable duties which it 
is supposed to perform by virtue of its place in the 
Constitution are left unperformed. The titled 
champions of justice, of impartiality between 
the classes, of legality in all its forms, retire into 
private life, and, with great contentment, leave the 
affairs of the nation to be administered by one 
Chamber alone, plus a solitary Peer. This is the 
true reason why so many Englishmen fail to see the 
need for a Second Chamber. But it may be said at 
once, in answer to Lord Rosebery, that the over- 
whelming majority of Liberals are perfectly willing 
to retain the House of Lords as one of the estates of 
the realm, or to allow some less ridiculous and anti- 
quated form of Chamber to be substituted for it, 
provided it is made clear that nothing can affect the 
absolute supremacy of the Representative Chamber. 
The Prime Minister is, we feel convinced, thoroughly 
sound in his acceptance of this doctrine, and his 
references to conferences between the two Chambers 
in the event of disagreement, and to other methods 
of ensuring the progress of public business in the 
future relations of Lords and Commons, are 
only suggestive of his desire to make the change 
demanded by the Liberal party with as little 
friction and general disturbance of the body politic 
as possible. We sympathise heartily with his feel- 
ing in this matter; but, at the same time, both he 
and his colleagues must realise the fact that, when 
they place their resolutions before the House of 
Commons, they will have to make it clear that, what- 
ever amount of consideration they may wish to show 
to old institutions and time-honoured prejudices, 
they are prepared to insist, under any circumstances, 
upon the establishment of the absolute supremacy of 
the House of Commons. The fiction of co-partnership 
with the Peers may be tolerated, but the mastery of 
the nation and the nation’s Chamber must receive 
distinct and practical recognition. 








MATERIAL FOR DIPLOMACY. 


HE French Chamber has this week been asked 

by the government to approve of the sending of 

an expedition to Madagascar, and to vote a credit of 
65,000,000 francs for the purpose. As the rainy 
season in Madagascar is now due, the expedition 
will hardly start until the spring, but the interval 
will be devoted to active preparations. This interval 
is a good thing; it will give all parties who are con- 
cerned in this question an opportunity of reconsider- 
ing their position, with the knowledge before them 
that if they fail to do so the expedition is inevitable. 
Hitherto there has been a general disposition to act 
on the assumption that this extreme step would never 
be more than talked of. France, who has very good 
reason to dislike the job, sent out M. le Myre de 
Villers, in a forlorn hope that the Hovas might at 
the eleventh hour be induced to yield to diplomacy, 
and save her the necessity of a resort to arms. The 
Hovas, on their part, and those who have been 
advising them, have, no doubt, been building to 
some extent on the theory that France would bear 
with a good deal of snubbing sooner than face the 
risk and expense of despatching an army corps to 
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Antananarivo. Now that the Government has actually 
demanded a credit of 63,000,000 francs for an expedi- 
tion of 15,000 men, the situation is much more definite, 
and we all know where we are—or, rather, where we 
shall be by next spring, if the interval between now 
and then is not turned to good account by the peace- 
makers. This interval gives somebody a great oppor- 
tunity. If the expedition goes out it will be a bad 
thing for France, inasmuch as it will cost her a 
waste of treasure and military strength for which she 
will receive no adequate return; it will be a bad 
thing for the Hovas, whose independence it must 
bring to an end; and it will be a bad thing for 
British interests in Madagascar, and possibly also 
in the Indian Ocean. He whose good offices would 
render this expedition unnecessary would be doing 
a good turn to France, to the Hovas, and to England 
alike. A peaceful solution does not look very prob- 
able just now, we confess, but a solution by war is so 
manifestly the most unprofitable course for all the 
interested parties that perhaps there is still some 
room for hope. 

There is little doubt that France is not entering 
into this enterprise with a light heart. Notwith- 
standing the approving spirit of the Chamber on Tues- 
day, there was a marked absence of that unhesitating 
enthusiasm which was in evidence when M. Ferry 
was voted his credits for Tonkin. The truth is, the 
Government are afraid they may find another Tonkin 
in Madagascar, and the country is beginning to 
realise that a campaign in that island must encounter 
great and peculiar difficulties — difficulties, as M. 
Hanotaux said, which no man can hide from him- 
self. It is a country without roads, without 
horses, without mules, without even donkeys; 
the only means of transport is furnished 
by native bearers who run on foot, carrying goods 
on their heads or shoulders, and carrying passengers 
in a palanquin called a filanjana. In this jilanjana 
alone are white men able to make a journey, and 
eight bearers, in sets of four, are necessary for each 
person so carried. A military force will have to 
make its own roads and bring its own supplies. 
Advancing under such circumstances through an 
enemy’s country, where it will have to defend itself 
from guerilla attacks at every step, and where it will 
have to meet in the shape of fever a foe more deadly 
than a human enemy, it will take it between three 
and four months to get to Antananarivo, which is 
nearly four hundred miles from the coast. It will 
get there, no doubt, in the end, but the force will 
need to be nearer to twenty than fifteen thousand 
men, and the expense will be phenomenal. Antan- 
anarivo is a strongly fortified city, defended by 
one hundred and two cannon and a sufficiency of 
machine and quick-firing guns, and behind its walls 
the Hova troops, drilled by English officers, are 
likely to make a stubborn resistance. The French 
have begun to understand all this; moreover, many 
of them are asking themselves the question, which 
sensible people here have often asked themselves 
with regard to, say, such places as Uganda, namely, 
whether they really want Madagascar. As M. 
Magnard, of the Figaro, said the other day: “We 
know perfectly well that neither ourselves nor our 
children nor our capital will go to that place, and 
that we shall be simply setting up a preserve of 
functionaries, of exotic banks, and of railways 
without passengers and without traffic.” 

Nevertheless, Frenchmen, including such men 
as M. Magnard, vote for the expedition be- 
cause they feel that, so long as the Hova 
Government maintains its present attitude, 
France cannot, with any regard to her self-respect, 
get out of it. It is, they consider, forced upon her. 
For the past few years the position of France in 





Madagascar has been anomalous to the point of 
being humiliating. She enjoys a protectorate which 
the other chief European Powers interested in the 
island—England and Germany—have recognised ; 
but the Consuls of these Powers are still without 
their exequaturs, because the Hova Government 
ignores the authority under treaty of the French 
Resident, through whom these exequaturs were 
applied for. Such being the situation, France has 
only two alternatives consistent with her dignity— 
either to insist on making her protectorate respected, 
or to clear out of Madagascar, bag and baggage. 
She has chosen the former alternative, as might 
have been expected from a nation of her character, 
and as we should certainly have done had we been 
placed in precisely similar circumstances. 

The point of view of the Hovas themselves is 
one which we regard, for every reason, with the 
utmost sympathy. Like Sir Charles Dilke, we look 
upon them as an interesting Asiatic race who are 
making a curious and interesting experiment in self- 
government, and we are fully awake to the part that 
has been played in the country by English missions. 
But it seems to us, taking a cold estimate of the 
circumstances, that since 1890, since England and 
Germany formally recognised the French protec- 
torate “with its consequences,” the Hovas have 
been badly advised in not adopting a more accommo- 
dating attitude towards France, relying on the other 
Powers to see that French claims under the pre- 
tectorate were not exceeded, rather than relying on 
them to do what it was no longer in their power 
to do, ignore French claims altogether. Even 
still we perceive from the newspapers published in 
Antananarivo that the Hovas are being encouraged 
in their resistance by a wild hope of “ British inter- 
vention.” Now, if British intervention were still 
possible, we are the last to deny that there would 
be a good deal to be said for it; there would, in 
fact, be a very strong case for it indeed. But 
that possibility has been put an end to once for 
all by Lord Salisbury, who, in return for being 
allowed by France a free hand in Zanzibar, 
agreed in 1890 to leave France what may be 
roughly spoken of as a free hand in Madagascar. 
We have even less power to intervene on behalf of the 
Hovas in this matter than we have to take back the 
Swazis from the Boers. Frankly, we deplore that 
we are in such a position; but deplore is all that 
we can do. Under these circumstances the Hovas 
have only two courses before them—either to continue 
resisting and bring on themselves this expedition, or 
to agree to the treaty which we have agreed to, and 
rely on us and others as witnesses to see that the 
provisions are strictly observed. If they adopt the 
former course, they will no doubt inflict a great deal of 
trouble and expense upon the French; but Raini- 
laiarivony, the Mayor of the Palace in Madagascar, 
has been badly instructed by his friends if he is 
under the impression that a Power like France will 
not be able to reach and take Antananarivo. 
When she does, the very difficulties which the 
Hovas will have been able to cause her will but 
recoil against them. If France will have been 
compelled to send an expedition to Madagascar of 
from fifteen to twenty thousand men and to spend 
millions of money, there will be no imposing a limit 
to her claims, and the power of Rainilaiarivony will 
be as dead as that of Norodom or Theebaw. On the 
other hand, if the Hovas agree to the French pro- 
tectorate, they may still save a great deal. They may 
save their internal independence—for France, under 
the protectorate as recognised by us, has only a right 
to regulate their foreign relations—and they may save 
the possession of their soil. As for missionary inter- 
ests, it must be remembered that although the French 
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are a Catholic people the French Government is one 
under which the widest religious liberty prevails. 
We believe that under the French protectorate 
agreed to by Lord Salisbury British and other 
missionary interests in Madagascar would, both in 
the religious sense and in the material sense, be 
absolutely secure. Between the two courses before 
the Hovas, prudence, it seems to us, has no choice. 
So far as British interests are concerned there is as 
little difficulty in deciding which is the more desirable 
alternative. If the expedition goes out, we may as 
well reconcile ourselves with a good grace to seeing 
Madagascar purely and simply, as M. Hanotaux 
ut it, a French colony—if not exactly a “ flourish- 
ing”’ one. If the protectorate, as it is defined in 
the Anglo-French agreement of August, 1890, 
be peacefully recognised, the power of France 
in the island will be strictly limited. Can we 
do anything at this stage to secure that the 
latter alternative be the one adopted? We can 
do one thing which may be useful, and which it 
is our plain duty, both to the Hovas, to France, and 
to ourselves, to do—namely, expressly inform the 
Hovas that they cannot count upon British inter- 
vention in this quarrel. We should be doing the 
Hovas the greatest kindness now in our power by 
making such a representation ; and, considering the 
way in which they have been encouraging the hope 
of our interference, such a representation might 
prove decisive. If it had the effect of obviating 
the necessity of the expedition, France would have 
every reason to be grateful. She can secure all that 
is good for her in the island by peaceful means. 
She already possesses Diego Suarez, and, as Sir 
Charles Dilke told the French public the other 
day, there would be no objection on our part 
to her possessing certain other points on the coast. 
In helping her to seenre these; to secure that the 
Hova Government shall not discriminate against 
French nationals in the matter of holding property, 
as the Prime Minister and Queen are now accused 
of doing ; to validate her protectorate ; and to escape 
the expedition, we should be establishing a claim to 
an important quid pro quo, portions of which might 
take the form of certain naval stations for ourselves 
in Madagascar, which would at once be a guarantee 
to British subjects in the island and to our interests 
in the Indian Ocean. There is here, it seems to us, 
fruitful material for diplomacy, and it will be a 
reproach to our statesmen and those of France if, 
between now and the date fixed for the starting of the 
expedition, something is not made of the opportunity. 








MR. BALFOUR ON MAJORITIES, 





HE Leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons, whom we welcome into a controversy 
which is now beginning to get really brisk, made two 
speeches this week. Both of them are chiefly interest - 
ing as emphasising Mr. Balfour to us in the character 
of an admirable type of hopeless Tory—Tory by con- 
stitution, by temperament, by conviction. We looked 
to them, as we did to Lord Salisbury’s recent reply 
to Lord Rosebery, for some new light or some bold 
piece of leading from am ingenious intellect on a 
uestion which all men in private admit presents at 
the very least a case for reform; but we looked in vain. 
Mr. Balfour has not one positive or fruitful suggestion 
to make. The raising of the question of the House 
of Lords only stirs in him those alarms and mis- 
givings on the subject of popular government which 
are at the root of the reactionary temperament, and 


it is these alarms and misgivings which overflow 
They 


into his speeches and determine their tone. 





so far overflowed in his second speech as to lead him 
into a set homily on the mischiets of the representa- 
tive system. Mr. Gladstone once described Toryism as 
“ distrust of the people qualified by fear,” in contrast 
with Liberalism, which is “ trust in the people quali- 
fied by prudence.” Mr. Balfour’s Sunderland speech 
is one long illustration of the truth of this doctrine. 
Representative institutions are to be dreaded, in 
proportion as their representativeness is widened. 
“‘T think,” said Mr. Balfour, “ that if you cast your 
mind back to nine years ago—to the year 1885— 
when for the first time the electoral constituency 
of this country in all its parts was put upon a 
broad basis, there is material, I do not say for alarm, 
I do not say for anxiety, I do say for grave 
consideration in the events which have ensued.” 
Such is the tone. Mr. Balfour, indeed, calls himself 
a democrat, and talks with admiration, not to say 
flattery, of “the people.” We confess we prefer, 
as an exhibition of moral force, to this flaccid and 
temporising scepticism, the uncompromising tone in 
which Robert Lowe used at one time to denounce 
democracy—* that arid plain in which every ant- 
hill is a mountain and every thistle a forest tree.” 
Robert Lowe used to speak like that at the time 
when Lord Salisbury’s leader, having “dished the 
Whigs,” was inaugurating those ctanges in the 
electoral franchise whose effects cause Mr, Balfour 
so much uneasiness. Mr. Balfour’s remarks anent 
majority-rule are worth considering, notwithstanding 
the platitudes and fallacies of which they mostly 
consist, because it is somewhat curious that of late 
a tendency to go a little astray among such 
fallacies should have shown itself in certain Liberal 
quarters. Lord Rosebery himself, indeed, who has 
called in question more than once the authority of 
his own majority, is not yet as firm as he ought to 
be on this subject. “TI believe in g6vernment by the 
people,” said Mr. Balfour ; “‘ but by the people I do 
not mean a section of the people—I mean the whole 
community, to whatever class they belong, whatever 
its training, whatever its traditions. They, and they 
together, constitute the people.’’ This is a venerable 
truism to which we must ali assent. But the prac- 
tical problem of government, which is equally vener- 
able—in this country, at any rate—is how you are 
to ascertain and give effect to the will of the 
people in any tangible matter. A “voice from 
the gallery” supplied Mr. Balfour with the answer 
of the British Constitution when it ejaculated, 
“The majority.” But Mr. Balfour will not have 
this answer, and he endeavours to escape from 
it by declaring that “the majority do not constitute 
the people ’’—a statement which, the Times informs 
us, was received with “great cheering ”’ by his in- 
telligent audience. It is really astonishing that a 
statesman of Mr. Balfour’s rank should descend to 
such sophistries for the purposes of controversy, or 
perhaps even become himself their victim. One 
feels like taking part in an elementary class in 
school when one is called on to argue that, while 
the majority certainly does not constitute the whole 
people, it constitutes that effective portion of the 
people whose ascertained will for a given time 
is the only guide which political science has dis- 
covered by which government on the representa- 
tive principle can be determined. If Mr. Balfour 
can turnish us with a better formula, we shall be 
glad to consider it, because majority-rule is no 
more an absolutely perfect thing than other human 
institutions; but there is no other formula for 
discovering the will of the people unless you 
abandon representative government itself. Such a 
thing as absolute unanimity is impossible in any 
complex community, and if you wish to govern that 
community according to the mass of its opinions, 
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you can only proceed by adopting the course on 
which the greater number of its opinions are 


found to be agreed. If the majority were a fixed 
thing, consisting always of the same elements, there 
would be grave reason to question the system. But, 
as Mr. Balfour admits, the majority is a shifting 
quantity. “Iam nowa member of a minority ; in 
a few months it may be I may belong to a majority.” 
There is everything in thatadmission. The will of the 
whole people in a given number of years is found not 
in one majority, but in the aggregate of the different 
majorities it has sent into power within the period. 
The duty, therefore, of majorities when they are in 
power is to rule, be their size what it may. Mr. 
Balfour, at Newcastle, expressed his horror at the 
possibility of a Bill vitally altering the character of 
the Constitution being passed by a majority of one. 
He forgot his Parliamentary history when he ex- 
pressed this horror, for the Union was carried by a 
majority of one and the second reading of the first 
Reform Bill by a majority of two—the two Bills that 
most vitally altered the Constitution in the course of 
the century. No majority can ever be so small that 
it is not bigger than a minority; and the majority 
that refuses to rule simply abdicates to a minority, 
whose will is allowed to prevail instead, thus turning 
the Constitution upside down. This is a fact which 
ought never to be forgotten by British statesmen, 
especially if they be a Liberal Government in the 
enjoyment of a majority of between thirty and forty. 








THE FIGHT FOR THE SCHOOLS: 
LAST WORDS. 





( N Thursday next the ratepayers of the greatest 

city the world has ever seen will be called 
upon to decide two of the most momentous issues 
that can be vlaced before any electorate whatever. 
There are on the roll of the Board Schools upwards 
of seven hundred thousand children. Shali their 
education be carried on by friends of the Board 
School system or by foes? And shall the religious 
teaching remain as it has been for three-and-twenty 
years, or shall it be so manipulated that the money 
of all shall be spent in the interest of one section 
of one Church? These are the two issues; and, 
happily, one vote may settle both. 

We yield to none of our Nonconformist friends 
in our recognition of the importance of the latter 
issue. For a short time, indeed, it seemed as if the 
Diggleites, alarmed at the feeling they had provoked 
among those they professed to serve, were inclined to 
run away from their own circular—or at least to keep 
it in the background and take their stand on their 
notions of economy alone. But the “powder and 
shot” plentifully supplied by the Daily Chronicle, 
the special articles in the Daily News, the leaflets 
of the Progressive Council, and through other chan- 
nels, including our own columns, has effectually 
silenced the Diggleite fire on that side of their 
defences. They have replied by one pamphlet by 
Mr. Key—which assuredly is not the work of an 
educational authority, and is conclusive only as to the 
low level of the general aimofthe Board. They have 
added various general denials, and a plentiful use of 
the “answer indirect.” In short, they have had to 
run away from the educational issue, and have pre- 
ferred to take their stand on the religious issue— 
which they habitually and grossly misstate. Mr. 
Riley, in a series of mangled quotations from our own 
columns and elsewhere, in Tuesday’s Times thinks 
proper to condense the import of the Circular into 
“the fundamental verities of Christianity.” The 
Diggleites, he tells us, are defenders of the 








faith; the Progressives, whatever they may 
say about this contest, are bent on ousting 
religious education from the schools—at reaching the 
“ secular education of modern France,” and of course 
its alleged moral results. By this sort of misrepre- 
sentation the Diggleites and their well-intentioned 
but profoundly ignorant allies in the Church hope to 
catch the votes of that large body of uninstructed 
persons, mostly of the wealthier classes, who, unfor- 
tunately, know and care nothing about the works of 
the School Board or education, but care a great deal 
for the supposed interests of religion or of the 
Church. They have made some notable captures even 
outside that body—the Times, the Guardian, the 
Spectator, a section of the Roman Catholics, the 
Bishop of London—by suppression of most of the 
truth and suggestion of much which is false. 

What are the facts about the alleged efforts of 
the Progressives towards secular education, of which 
Mr. Riley makes so much in his letter to Tuesday’s 
Times? It is perfectly true, as we said last week, 
that most real Liberals hold, as their ideal, that 
secular teaching alone ought to be given by the 
agents of the State, and that religious teaching 
should be given by religious persons and properly 
organised religious bodies. This is an ideal shared 
by Mr. Gladstone, and advocated at times by the 
Guardian itself. But it is hard to reduce to prac- 
tice at any time, and unquestionably not realisable 
now. Therefore they propose, not for the term of 
the next Board only, but for as long as Mr. Riley 
and his friends will make it possible, to maintain the 
system of Bible teaching which was arranged in 
1871 and was found satisfactory until Mr. Coxhead, on 
totally insufficient evidence, questioned its adequacy 
in 1892. They propose to teach the Book which is the 
basis ofthe Christian religion—checking, of course, any 
attempt to pervert the teaching into an anti-Christian 
form. Bible teaching, as the Bible Education 
Council has truly said, is the foundation on which 
more definite teaching can be built up by those 
skilled and duly constituted teachers of religious 
doctrine whose work lies outside the sphere of a 
School Board. But the Progressives do not propose 
to have the teaching of those doctrines conducted at 
the expense of those who disagree with them; and 
they object in the strongest manner to «a proceeding 
which offers a formidable temptation to insincerity 
among a struggling body of not over-well paid 
teachers, and which, whatever Mr. Diggle and Mr. 
Riley may say, must involve—as Mr. Coxhead long 
ago candidly admitted—the imposition of a religious 
test. We, for our part, cannot believe that earnest ad- 
vocates of religious teaching will long consent to let 
it be given by untested persons; and as to the 
absence of any consequences to those teachers 
who ask to be relieved, the authors of the 
Circular may say what they like, but a teacher who 
will give the religious teaching required must, under 
a “Clerical”? Board, have a far better chance of 
promotion than one who will not. Those who will 
not, will not be dismissed ; but the “ Clericals”’ will 
put them, mentally, in a Black-Book. Mr. Riley 
may be satisfied that definition will go no further 
than the Circular: Mr. Coxhead is not; and there 
is no reason why a partisan of dogmatic teaching, 
who has once accepted its inevitable consequence— 
a test—should stop short of requiring the teaching of 
any given dogma which he holds. His failure to do 
so will be the result not of principle, but of oppor- 
tunism. It is for that reason that Mr. Riley’s 
opinions in Church matters have suddenly—to the 
indignation of himself and other people who ought 
to know better—assumed such prominence. Mr. 
Riley has begun: if he succeeds, where will he and 
his fellow-sacerdotalists stop? 
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A great many of the Diggleites, however, are 
ratepayers first, then Churchmen, and friends of 
education last of all, or not at all. To these the 
Circular has come as a welcome diversion from 
the main business of the Board. The debates upon 
it help to excuse the disgraceful delays in carrying 
out the requirements of the Education Department ; 
they are a useful means of “drawing” opponents 
and then charging them with waste of time. Mean- 
while, the schools are overcrowded, under-staffed, 
and not built fast enough to keep pace with the 
needs of the rising generation—nor, indeed, ex- 
cept on paper, are they adequate to the needs of 
this. The Board is in conflict with the central 
authority in a way familiar only in the case of 
the Paris Municipal Council. Its evasions have 
their parallels in rural districts, where the farmers 
are frankly hostile to any education at all. 
Here they take place in the alleged interest of 
the Church. A really worthy Board would have 
at least done its primary duties: it might have 
done much for the continuation schools, which not 
only give the beginnings of higher culture, but keep 
the young out of moral danger at the most critical 
time of their lives. The supporters of those schools, 
including the Bishop of London, have just issued 
an appeal which is a direct condemnation of the 
cardinal point in the policy towards them of the 
present Board. But the Board’s record in its own 
elementary duties is a scandalous one. Twice in its 
history it has been summoned for neglect of ordinary 
sanitation by the sanitary authority, like any 
slum landlord. It is not at this moment quite so 
ostentatiously and defiantly allied with the forces 
typified by the name of Mr. Bumble as it was 
three years ago. But there is no doubt that the 
alliance is as strong as ever. It is only the dust of 
the religious controversy that hides it. The harm 
done by that controversy to the religious feeling 
and religious life of England is already grievous. 
We have excellent reason to suppose that if the 
Diggleites control the next Board, it will go on: and 
we know that they have invented another method of 
wasting time—a debate on a motion for rate-aid to 
voluntary schools, which is the business of Parlia- 
ment and not of the Board. We know that for years 
they have been “shedding ’’ their more education- 
ally inclined members; we suspect that, but for 
Mr. Diggle’s capture by Mr. Riley, he would by now 
have met the fate of such excellent Churchmen 
as Prebendary Eyton and Mr. Gent. We know 
that the former and Canon Scott-Holland, and other 
Churchmen of all schools, have come forward to show 
that Churchmen are not all Diggleites. And if only 
the electorate can be roused out of their usual 
apathy we have every reason for hope as to the 
result, 








THE ACTIVITY OF THE BOARD OF TRADE. 





HE most important departments are not those 

of the greatest historic dignity, and vast as are 
the powers of the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, 
and the Home Office, they exercise less influence on 
the real life of the nation than those comparative 
upstarts the Local Government Board and the Board 
of Trade. The present Government, while success- 
fully removing the notion which prevailed some 
years ago that the Conservatives had greater admin- 
istrative energy in the older departments, has more 
than maintained the prestige of Liberal efficiency in 
all that appertains to local life and trade. Mr. Fowler’s 
admirable work has been continued by Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, and Mr. Bryce is proving that, though he 





lacks the actual training of commerce, he is a more 
than adequate successor to Mr. Mundella. He is the 
head of a whole group of departments straggling in 
and about Whitehall Gardens. There is a Harbour 
Department, a Commercial Department under Mr. 
Giffen, a Railway Department under Sir Courtenay 
Boyle, Marine, Fisheries, and Finance Departments ; 
and the Patent Office further east, as well as the 
Labour Department organised by Mr. Mundella and 
the host of officials who deal with bankruptcy and 
the winding-up of companies. All parts of the 
United Kingdom are under the Board’s administra- 
tive control, and the Marine Department extends to 
the uttermost ends of the earth. All Mr. Bryce’s 
vast fund of information is necessary for the general- 
ship of this great army of officials. 

Two of his projected reforms have come pro- 
minently before the public during the last fortnight, 
through the announcement of his committee on the 
Companies’ Acts and his conference on Light Rail- 
ways. In each case the press may claim part of the 
credit of suggestion. The Westminster Gazette has 
done much to expose the ways of the company pro- 
moter, and the Times has published some very 
valuable articles on Continental light railways. The 
reform of the Companies’ Acts, so as to prevent 
fraud in their formation and working, is called for 
by all classes of the people. The thrifty poor have 
lost their savings through the Liberator collapse, 
and may, perhaps, demand even further protection 
than is afforded by the Building Societies Act 
of last session. The richer investor has seen his 
wealth wasted in numberless bubble companies, and 
all trade and enterprise have been paralysed by the 
distrust generated by fraud. While the fever of 
company promotion was still at its height in 1890, 
Parliament, with some prescience, made provision 
for their better winding-up. The Act, if not per- 
fectly successful, has at least secured publicity. A 
courageous judge and an indefatigable band of 
Official Receivers have dragged dark things into light. 
The conscience of the community has been aroused, 
while their pockets have been lightened, and in any 
less peaceful country the worst promoters would 
have been lynched. But the judge and the officials 
have been able to do nothing better than expose the 
evil; the present law seems powerless to cure it. 
Prosecutions have been tried and have failed. Civil 
proceedings to recover sums improperly applied have 
been scarcely more successful. No investor can feel 
any certainty that he will not be cheated if he 
ventures his money in a productive enterprise. Yet 
productive enterprise, rather than Consols, is the 
true strength of the State. 

It is much easier to point out the evil than to 
devise a remedy. The last Directors’ Liability Act 
was chopped and changed in committee until it 
became almost absolutely useless. One feels certain 
that if the Board of Trade were to introduce the 
new Bill, which bas been prepared by their ex- 
perienced officials without any other than official 
backing, it, too, would be chopped and changed, for 
there are company promoters in both Houses. Mr. 
Bryce has taken, therefore, the wise course of sub- 
mitting his draft Bill to a committee, so strong and 
so representative that its decision ought to be 
accepted by the Legislature with little demur. He 
has got together the strongest departmental com- 
mittee which has ever been formed. Indeed, anyone 
who does not know, as he does, that omniscience 
does not necessarily prevent one from arriving at 
a definite decision might have hesitated before 
appointing it. Lord Davey is the most acute 


Equity lawyer of his generation, and he is armed 
with a healthy fund of suspicion accumulated in a 
Mr. Justice Chitty is the senior 


long experience. 
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judge of the Chancery Division. Mr. Justice 
Vaughan Williams has learnt a great deal he would 
rather not have known as the judge in companies 
winding up. Mr. Buckley, Q.C., is by far the best 
and soundest adviser on company law at the Bar, 
and has maintained in that tortuous region the high 
standard of careful honesty which becomes Lincoln’s 
Inn. Mr. Smith, the Inspector-General in Bank- 
ruptcy, may be placed alongside of the four we have 
already named—and that is high praise. Solicitors 
and accountants, who see company promoting at an 
even closer view, are also strongly represented. Mr. 
Hollams is the senior partner in Hollams, Son, Coward 
and Hawkesley, Mr. Crisp is a partner in the firm of 
Ashurst, Morris, Crisp & Co. Sir Albert Rollit is 
chosen as Chairman of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, but he is also a solicitor in large practice. 
His aid will be none the less valuable in that we do 
not remember that any judicial investigation has 
been necessary into the affairs of any company with 
which he was professionally connected. Mr. Water- 
house is a leading London accountant. Mr. George 
Auldjo Jamieson is the great liquidator of the 
North. When he was standing for Edinburgh, his 
opponents used to say that if he got into the 
House of Commons he would be winding up the 
British Empire within a month. Solicitors and 
accountants are sometimes supposed to favour what 
is called flexibility in company law as against the 
greater precision desired by the less practical lawyers 
of the Bar. If this line of division were to become 
apparent on the committee, which we are far 
from thinking probable, the experienced commercial 
members, Sir William Houldsworth and Mr. Wallace, 
may be trusted to turn the balance on the right side. 
The committee will know so much that it need 
hardly trouble to take evidence, and it contains 
a sufficient representation of those who have been 
concerned in the promotion of companies to prevent 
its decisions being scoffed at as the theories of 
doctrinaires. 

The Light Railway Conference will deal with a 
difficult, though less pressing, matter. The railways 
of this country are all more or less on one plan, with 
the exception of purely mineral lines. Recent legis- 
lation has tended, for the security of the travelling 
public, to level them up. Interlocking of signals 
and continuous automatic brakes are required on 
small branches as well as on trunk lines, and 
the Board of Trade inspectors will not pass any 
new railway which is not heavily enough metalled 
and bridged to bear engines and carriages of normal 
weight. Lt is complained that the expense of building 
and working branch lines on this pattern through 
agricultural districts is prohibitive, and that while 
there has been an immense increase in the mileage 
of local and agricultural railways in France and 
Belgium, there has been comparative stagnation 
in England. Station expenses, it is also said, might 
be largely reduced by approximating towards the 
tramway system, though in this matter it is the 
grumbling captiousness of the public rather than of 
the Board of Trade which is the cause of extrava- 
gance. There is certainly a case for inquiry, if not 
for immediate action, and it may well be that there 
are some possible alieviations of our present rigour. 
Continuous brakes, for instance, must be fitted on 
all goods waggons used in mixed trains, and this 
would seem to be an unnecessary expense on small 
lines where no high rate of speed is contemplated. 
But it would be easy to exaggerate the benefits 
of the specific proposals made by some spokesmen 
of the farmers. It must be remembered that the 
Continental agricultural lines ran chiefly in a country 
of small farms, where the passenger traffic is pro- 
portionately more lucrative than it would be here. 





More men and women go to market there. The big 
farmer will often prefer his gig to a second-rate 
train, and his waggon to railway carriage over a 
branch line. This is especially so if there be 
a break in the gauge, necessitating charges for 
unloading and loading. And small lines managed 
by local people who are not railway experts are 
usually mismanaged in England, as_ elsewhere, 
and ultimately gobbled up by the big com- 
panies. All these considerations become very im- 
portant when it is proposed to authorise County 
Councils to guarantee the interest on the capital of 
branch lines. We fear that this would prove bad 
finance. Giving guarantees is the very worst form 
of local borrowing. It is invidious, because there 
seems, as when one backs a bill, to be a good chance 
of never being called upon to pay. But the liability 
generally falls in. It would often involve, in the 
case of railways, making up a deficit in work- 
ing expenses, which in Ireland sometimes ex- 
ceeds the guaranteed interest on capital. The 
system is also wasteful. A County Council can 
borrow at 3 per cent. Bat £50,000 of 3 per 
cent. guaranteed railway stock, with no prospect 
of further dividend, would seldom reach par, 
if only owing to its swall amount. And if a County 
Council gave a guarantee in one corner of a county, 
it would be soon compelled to do the same in another 
corner where it was less needed. Irish experience in 
this matter might be brought before Mr. Bryce’s 
conference. The railways locally guaranteed under 
the Act of 1885 have in few cases been really 
successful, and those which were most cheaply 
constructed have been the least successful. Some 
of them entail on the localities a rate of 2s. 
in the pound for the railways alone. Mr. Bal- 
four’s railways, on the other hand, which promise 
better, were arranged on an entirely different 
system. He began by passing an Act declaring that 
a light railway need not be light—z.e., that it might 
be built of the standard gauge and normal weight. 
All but one of his railways were of 5ft. 3in. gauge, 
and thus 64 inches broader than the English gauge. 
There was seldom a local guarantee. And the 
management was given over to the big companies, 
so as to prevent that waste in working which seems 
inevitable in small independent lines. We imagine 
that some of the advocates of light railways for 
England have but an imperfect kaowledge of the 
facts, and for this reason (if for no other) we welcome 
the conference summoned by Mr. Bryce. 








FINANCE. 





HE fortnightly settlement on the Stock Exchange 
this week has been the largest for a consider- 

able time past. The business, however, that had to 
be settled was largely in South African and indus- 
trial securities. Other departments are quiet, and 
are likely to continue so. Inter- Bourse securities are 
not inmuch favour here. They are exceedingly high- 
priced, and, if war were to break out, there would 
be a very heavy fallinthem. The American market, 
too, is, for the time being, very stagnant. President 
Cleveland has found it necessary to issue bonds 
of the nominal value of ten millions sterling to 
strengthen the reserve in the Treasury. Everybody 
recognises that a loan is necessary. The Treasury 
ought to hold at least twenty millions sterling in 
gold ; its present holding is not much over twelve 
millions sterling. But, whileit is recognised at home 
and abroad that the Government must borrow, 
it has made a rather unfavourable impression 
that the loan has been put off so long and is now 
decided upon immediately before the meeting of 
Congress. In the present Congress the Democrats 
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have a majority in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives. It would seem reasonable, there- 
fore, that the President should try once more 
whether he could not induce his party to give him 
power to borrow at a low rate of interest, say 3 or 
3} per cent. As he has not done so, the fear is that 
he is apprehensive that Congress intends to do some- 
thing foolish. The loan, of course, will be fully 
subscribed ; but it is not expected that much will be 
taken in this market; probably the whole or nearly 
the whole will be subscribed for by the National 
Banks. The necessity for issuing a loan, the pros- 
pect of a large deficit at the end of June, the 
danger of a quarrel between the President and 
the new Congress—in which the Republicans 
will have an overwhelming majority—and the bad 
state of trade, are all deterring investment in 
American securities. All over South America there 
is also much to deter the public from investing their 
money. The new President of Brazil came into office 
on Thursday. If he is able to maintain order, to 
assert his own authority, and to carry out a 
policy that will recommend itself to the public, 
there will, no doubt, be a gradual improvement 
in Brazil. But until it is known how he will 
act, the public are holding aloof. In Argentina 
an attempt is about to be made to settle once for 
all the question of the guarantees to so many 
railway companies. There is no improvement in 
Italy or Spain, and there is very little in Australia; 
therefore, the public here at home are confining their 
purchases to what are called the very best securities, 
and to industrial shares and debentures, and gold 
and diamond shares. The rise in gold shares espe- 
cially has been very great during the past few 
weeks. South Africa is proving unexpectedly rich, 
and many of the properties are well worth even the 
present high prices ; but it is to be hoped that the 
mistake made in Argentina will not be repeated. 
Speculation is growing so rapidly that there is 
serious danger it will be overdone. 

The India Council is selling its drafts successfully 
but the price obtained is slowly and steadily falling. 
A little while ago there were expectations that trade 
in India would revive, and that, therefore, the value 
of the rupee would also advance. At present it does 
not look as if we should have an early iraprovement. 
Prices in Europe are so low that there is no induce- 
ment to export on a large scale; and the war is 
disabling both China and Japan from dealing as 
largely with India as they formerly did. It is 
fortunate, however, for the India Council that there 
is exceedingly little demand for silver. On Wednes- 
day the price was barely 29d. per ounce. Rates of 
interest and discount in the City have tended up- 
wards, mainly because of the large withdrawals of 
gold from the Bank of England for the Continent 
and especiaily for France. The Stock Exchange 
Settlement, too, cansed a fairly large demand for 
loans, which tended to put up rates; and the 
Scotch banks, as is usual at this time of the 
year, have been taking gold to Scotland. But 
the upward movement in rates was checked on 
Wednesday by the receipt from St. Petersburg of 
nearly £800,000 in gold. It is generally believed 
that the money has been sent to prepare the 
markets of Western Europe for a large Russian 
loan, It is not likely that there will be many 
subscriptions in this country, and therefore it is 
thought probable that the loan will be brought out 
in Paris and Berlin. If there is a large Russian loan 
it will be likely to raise rates.: 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 





S4 Tt RDA Y.—Every body is praising the Prime 
Minister's speech at the Guildhall. It was 
unquestionably a noble effort, and it made an 





immense impression upon those who heard it. 
Indeed, the comparisons one heard afterwards 
showed that Lord Rosebery was regarded by his 
auditors as having eclipsed most Prime Ministers in 
this address. Reading it in cold blood, one feels the 
swing of the oratory, and the intense emotion that 
swayed both speaker and audience. From the 
political point of view, the speech is admirable, and 
it may be expected to have a marked effect on the 
European situation.—I see that the news-agencies are 
at their old work this morning, and know all about 
the subjects that occupied the Cabinet yesterday, 
and even the order in which they were discussed. 
All these are mere guesses, and yet newspapers print 
them solemnly, as though unconscious of the fact 
that they are deceiving their readers by doing so. 
Some of these same newspapers are rather angry 
with Lord Rosebery for the words of warning he 
addressed to the press with regard to foreign ques- 
tions. The English press, as a rule, is far ahead of 
the Continental newspapers in its treatment of these 
subjects, but neither here nor abroad is the news- 
paper above criticism, and it is strange that some 
editors should show this absurd sensitiveness when- 
ever a public man happens to point to some matter 
in which journalism is not wholly an instrument for 
good.—The Globe of this evening, replying to my 
comments on the article in which it strove to show 
that some improper connection existed between 
Jabez Balfour and leading Liberals, explains that 
this was nothing more than a joke on its part. Iam 
glad to hear it, but it will do well not to print its 
next joke of the same kind in the form of a leading 
article.—The fight for the schools waxes fast and 
furious, but there is no new incident in the struggle, 
unless it be the exposure of the real ecclesiastical 
tendencies of Mr. Riley. Apparently that gentle- 
man would not object to the performance of the 
“mass in masquerade” in our Board Schools if he 
were to become master of the situation. 
Sunday.—People were still praising Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech yesterday and contrasting it with Lord 


’ Salisbury’s last utterance. The Tory ieader has had 


a very bad fall, and has done his party no small 
amount of harm by his display of contemptuous 
ignorance of all that concerns our municipal life.— 
Lord Rosebery’s letter concerning Mr. Schnadhorst 
will give much pleasure to that gentleman’s many 
friends. When I first announced his serious and 
hopeless breakdown in these pages, there were 
unmannerly Tory journalists who suggested that 
“the wish was father to the thought,” and that I 
was giving Mr. Schnadhorst a hint to retire. Of 
course they wrote in ignorance of the painful truth, 
which is that Mr. Schnadhorst’s nervous system has 
been so completely wrecked as to make it practically 
impossible for him ever again to do a day’s work. 
But these unfounded insinuations caused pain to his 
friends, and the Prime Minister has done well in 
these circumstances to pay a tribute to his services 
to the party, which all who know the truth will 
admit to be well deserved.—It is melancholy to see 
that the Spectator casts in its lot with Mr. Diggle 
and the clerical faction in the School Board contest. 
Some Liberal Unionists have fortunately been able 
to forget their “unionism” so far as this struggle is 
concerned, and to remember that they still claim to 
be Liberals. But the conductors of the Spectator are 
evidently not among this number.—The contempt- 
ible boycotting of Lord Houghton by the Irish land- 
owners has at last broken down, in one case at least, 
and the Viceroy has been received as a guest within 
the past few days by Lord Inchiquin. I am told, 
however, that Lord Inchiquin’s action has brought 
down upon him the bitter condemnation of his 
fellow-“ loyalists,” who have been unable to discover 
any better method of demonstrating their loyalty 
than by offering deliberate insults to the represent- 
ative of their Sovereign in his representative 
capacity. It is well that the Lord-Lieutenant is 
strong enough and wise enough to treat the de- 
spicable tactics of his enemies with contempt. 
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Monday.—The two bye-elections that we have 
now to face are very much in the nature of a sport- 
ing event. The Forfarshire election, where we have 
a good Liberal majority in ordinary cases, is not 
likely to be so favourable to us as the sanguine might 
anticipate. This is not occasioned by any change 
in the political sentiment of Scotland, but almost 
wholly by local and accidental circumstances. Con- 
stituencies are very apt to resent a vacancy occa- 
sioned by the promotion of a sitting member when 
that member has not been long in Parliament, and 
there is something of this feeling in Forfarshire with 
reference to Sir John Rigby’s election to the bench. 
However, the feeling is hardly strong enough to en- 
danger the seat, although it will be well for Liberals 
to moderate their anticipations regarding the 
majority. As to Brigg, it seems rather strange that 
Mr. Waddy’s appointment as Recorder of Sheffield 
should have taken place at such a date as to make 
an election on the old register necessary. This will 
certainly mean a reduction of some hundreds in the 
Liberal vote. Here also, however, there are sanguine 
hopes of a victory. Mr. Reckitt, the candidate, is 
a young man of exceptional ability, whose unseating 
for Pontefract two years ago called forth some very 
severe comments from the judges entirely favourable 
to Mr. Reckitt himself. He was in that case a victim, 
and not an offender. The need for a reform of the 
Registration Laws and the adoption of One Man One 
Vote is impressed upon us by these elections in Scot- 
land and England. But the Carlton Club has taken 
the alarm. The Tory wirepullers declare that One 
Man One Vote will cost the Tory party a hundred 
votes, and it need hardly be said that the members 
of the Opposition are resolved, if possible, to prevent 
this undesirable consummation. 

Tuesday.—The meeting of the Irish party yester- 
day will undoubtedly help to clear the air. Mr. 
McCarthy spoke not only wisely, but with a decision 
to which we are not always accustomed in the utter- 
ances of that most honest and most amiable of 
politicians. That he told the members of his 
party the simple truth when he pointed to the 
disastrous effect of their internal dissensions on 
the Home Rule cause will be admitted by all 
politicians. Happily there has been a considerable 
assuagement of the extreme bitterness that prevailed 
within the Nationalist ranks a few months ago, and 
it may be hoped that Mr. Healy will now work in 
harmony with his fellow-Nationalists. Mr. Redmond 
and his small following seem to have finally deter- 
mined upon a wrecking policy. They would evi- 
dently rather destroy Home Rule altogether than 
see it saved by the efforts of the Anti-Parnellites. 
It is fortunate that this insensate policy is favoured 
by only a small party in Ireland.—A good deal is 
still being said with regard to Mr. Gladstone's 
letter on the Education question. There is no doubt 
a great inconvenience in the appearance of letters 
bearing Mr. Gladstone's name on subjects of burning 
interest at a time like the present. Mr. Gladstone 
himself is quite innocent of any desire to interfere 
in the controversies of the day, and it is precisely 
because he has shut himself so completely from the 
political world that he is occasionally “drawn” with 
startling effect by various correspondents. His own 
desire now is to free himself entirely from the con- 
troversies of the day; and not long ago, when a 
visit from an eminent politician to Hawarden was 
suggested, he declined the proposal on the ground 
that the guest, if he had come, would have brought 
“too much of the political atmosphere with him.” 

Wednesday.—Mr. Balfour's speech at Newcastle 
is, like most of the speeches from his side on the 
question of the House of Lords, rather an apology 
for than a defence of the Hereditary Chamber. 
The Tory speeches to-day on this great topic re- 
mind one of the speeches that used to be made 
by Conservatives in 1868 on the question of the 
Irish Church. They could not defend that mon- 
strous anomaly and injustice, but they tried to 
find excuses for it, or to suggest reforms, or, failing 











that, to plead for mercy for a little while longer. I 
remember with what scorn Mr. Lowe, referring to 
these pleas for delay in the rectification of an 
admitted evil, compared the Irish Church to the 
barren fig-tree of the parable, and thundered forth 
in the House of Commons the words, “ Cut it down; 
why cumbereth it the ground?” When the General 
Election takes place it will be strange if the 
supporters of the House of Lords do not find them- 
selves in the position in which the supporters of the 
Irish Church were placed in 1868.—The fact that 
Mr. Edmund Robertson represented the Ministry 
at the Colston banquet at Bristol last night is a 
striking proof of the advance which this singularly 
able politician is making in Parliamentary and 
political life. Mr. Robertson has force of character 
as well as force of intellect, and he is manifestly 
destined to go far in the public life of his country. 
Thursday.—Lord Rosebery’s speech at Glasgow 
seems to point to the adoption by Ministers of that 
policy of concentration, the advocacy of which in 
these columns has subjected me to some curious 
animadversions on the part of rather hot-headed 
critics. The Government apparently will take up 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, to which they are 
pledged, at the earliest possible moment in the 
coming Session, and they will also reintroduce the 
Local Veto Bill. There are other measures which 
Ministers have in preparation, and which ought also 
to be brought forward—notably, the Registration 
Bill, and possibly the Irish Land Bill. Every 
effort will be made to push these measures for- 
ward in the coming Session. Possibly, too, the 
Budget, when it is introduced, will give some 
ground for debate. The Session will, in short, be 
a working one up to the last. But every measure 
that is introduced will have some bearing, direct 
or indirect, upon the greatest of all questions, that of 
the House of Lords. Before the Session closes, the 
resolution on this important question will be sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons—possibly with the 
additional provocation of some fresh repulse of the 
popular will by the Peers—and when it has once 
been introduced the battle will have reached a stage 
at which one question, and one question only, must 
absorb attention. As to Lord Kosebery’s remarks 
about a Second Chamber, they are received with 
some disfavour in Radical circles. Without pretend- 
ing to agree with everything that the Prime Minister 
said, I cannot honestly pretend to regard his utter- 
ances of yesterday with this disfavour. All that 
Liberals now demand is that the supremacy—the 
absolute supremacy—of the Representative Chamber 
should be placed beyond doubt, and that the power 
of thwarting its will and stopping its action should 
be taken from the House of Lords. So far asI can 
see, Lord Rosebery is just as resolute on this point as 
anybody else; and [ do not see, therefore, what 
cause of complaint anybody can have against him. 
Friday.—Some of the provincial papers, I see, 
are putting the question, “ What has become of 
Sir William Harcourt?” I am glad to be able to 
give a satisfactory answer to the question. Sir 
William Harcourt is residing in Downing Street, 
and is in the best of spirits and health. Farther- 
more, he is, despite all rumours to the contrary, in 
entire agreement with his chief on the political 
questions of the moment. If there was ever any 
truth in the ramours of personal differences between 
the Chancellor and some of his colleagues, it is certain 
that he is at present on the best of terms with them. 
Still, one must confess that it is rather surprising 
that no speech from so stalwart a fighting man as 
Sir William should be forthcoming at this critical 
moment. That he should have been glad, after the 
worries and fatigues of the Parliamentary Session, to 
take a prolonged rest, one can easily understand. 
But his health is now completely re-established, and 
one would like to see him again in the field. There 
can be nobody in the Ministry who is more heartily 
in sympathy with the movement against the House 
of Lords than the leader of the House of Commons, 
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GIBBON. 


ben we celebrations, though apt to be 
/ tedious, as promoting a kind of eulogistic 
oratory in which Englishmen do not excel, have 
their uses in an age of hurry, since they remind 
middle-aged men of much they have forgotten, and 
inform the young where to look for intellectual 
entertainment. It would have been a pity had 
Gibbon lost his first centenary. The author of the 
“Decline and Fall” lends himself to pageant. He 
wrote for fame, and delighted in panegyric. His 
stately periods excite imitation, and on what better 
subject could Gibbonian eloquence be expended than 
Gibbon himself? True, of course, it is that he needs 
no dusting. His reputation, huge though it be, 
rests securely upon the twin pillars of the History 
and the Autobiography—two of the most famous 
books in the language. Each acts and reacts upon 
the other. Whoever reads the Autobiography must 
needs run to the History, and no one whom the 
History has fascinated but must rush to the Auto- 
biography. 

The splendour of the History has become a com- 
monplace. The most careless reader cannot but be 
impressed by its two great notes—mastery and 
motion. Many historians write up to their subjects; 
Gibbon at least creates the impression of writing 
down to his. He sits, as it were, clothed in learning; 
and partly owing, no doubt, to the monotony of his 
style, he is always—in appearance, at all events——on 
the same level of excellence. He knows one subject 
just as well as another, has no hobbies, no pedantries, 
but moves down the centuries with unflagging step. 
The mysteries of the Trinity, the Roman Contract 
of Sale, the virility of Mahomet, the romance of the 
Crusades, are all treated in the same masterful 
fashion. Theologians, though maddened by his per- 
petual sneer, are compelled to admit the accuracy 
of his definitions; lawyers cannot understand how 
a layman was permitted to write the forty-fourth 
chapter of the History; and even lovers of the 
picturesque, like Mr. Froude, cheerfully admit that 
Gibbon, after his own elaborate fashion, can describe 
either an interior or an exterior, the decorations of a 
palace or the situation of a capital, at least as well 
as, if not better than, anybody else. 

Gibbon, it has been frequently observed, had no 
philosophy of history. He makes plenty of shrewd 
observations, mostly of a sub-acid character; but 
these rather deal with human weaknesses than 
with essential truths. The man of the world is 
perpetually delighted with Gibbon’s by-play; but 
the good fellow who reads history because he 
wants to penetrate the future and foretell the 
course of events, closes his Gibbon sadly, and 
wonders whether the reading of it has made 
the reader any the wiser. He may even push 
his scepticism so far as to wonder whether the 
writing of it made the writer any the wiser. 
Gibbon thought the age of Conquerors was over. 
Had he only taken decent care of himself he would 
have lived to see Napoleon Bonaparte, a warrior 
worthy of a whole chapter to himself. He did live 
to witness the French Revolution, and it simply took 
his breath away, which, when recovered, was only 
employed to protest against the disfranchisement of 
Old Sarum. Had Gibbon put much of his philosophy 
into his History, he would have sunk the ship. 

Mr. Froude, in his lecture on “The Science of 
History,” observes with malicious pleasure that 
“each age will have its, own philosophy of 
history, and all these, in turn, will fail and 
die. The thought about the thing must change 
as we change; and a history is durable or 
perishable as it contains more or least of the 
writer’s own speculations.” This may be hard 
doctrine, but the facts support it. Gibbon, how- 
ever, though destitute of philosophy, makes his 
personality felt all through his twelve volumes. 
You are not likely to fall in love with him; you may 
even half-hate him for sneering at St. Bernard, St. 














Louis of France, and St. Augustine; but there he 
always is, spinning his yarn and distributing very 
moderate praise and most impartial censure. You 
will understand, before you have done, why Boswell 
hated him and Johnson left him alone. But for all 
that, he was a pleasant creature. So, at all events, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds found him. No man had 
warmer friends than Edward Gibbon. 

It is matter of regret that the recent investiga- 
tion of Gibbon’s literary remains has _ revealed 
nothing; but we cannot profess ourselves dis- 
appointed. There was no reason to believe that 
there was anything to discover. If the centenary 
celebration serves to remind anyone that in the 
fourth volume of the Miscellanies are to be found 
the “Critical Observations on the Design of the 
Sixth Book of the Aineid,” as well as the “ Vindica- 
tion of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters,” it will 
have served its turn; for these admirable papers, 
well known though they be, are sometimes over- 
looked by the general reader. In the Vindication 
Gibbon is at his best. It is all in one key of elaborate 
and gentlemanlike irony, and yet there is no affecta- 
tion of indifference to public censure. 


“ Fame” (he says) “is the motive; it is the reward of our 
labours; nor can I easily comprehend how it is possible that we 
should remain cold and indifferent with regard to the attempts 
which are made to deprive us of the most valuable object of our 
possessions, or at least of our hopes.” 


This is the full-dress Mr. Gibbon we all admire. 
To him succeeds the unhappy Mr. Davis, who “ styles 
himself a Bachelor of Arts and a Member of Balliol 
College in the University of Oxford.” 


“Had this gentleman” (Gibbon proceeds) “ contented him- 
self with the use of that style which decency and politeness 
have banished from the more liberal part of mankind, I should 
have smiled, perhaps, with some contempt, but without the least 
mixture of anger and resentment. Every animal employs the 
note or cry or howl which is peculiar to its species; every man 
expresses himself in the dialect the most congenial to his temper 
and inclination, the most familiar to the company in which he 
has lived, and to the authors with whom he is conversant; and, 
while I was disposed to allow that Mr. Davis had made some 
proficiency in ecclesiastical studies, 1 should have considered 
the difference of our language and manners an unsurmountable 
bar of separation between us.” 


What on earth can this unfortunate Balliol man 
have done to incur such censure? It soon transpires. 
He accused Mr. Gibbon of second-hand quotations! 

“T cannot profess myself very desirous of Mr. Davis’s 
acquaintance; but if he will take the trouble of calling at my 
house (Bentinck Street) any afternoon when | am not at home, 
my servant shell show him my library, which he will find 
tolerably well furnished with the useful authors, ancient as well 
as modern, ecclesiastical as well as profane, who have directly 
supplied me with the materials of my history.” 


Poor Mr. Davis! Is it fanciful to trace the proverbial 
modesty of Balliol men to the fearful snub thus in- 
flicted upon one of their number in February, 1779 ? 

Cardinal Newman once wrote that Gibbon needs 
to be exorcised, and we do not think anybody, how- 
ever great his admiration for Gibbon may be, will 
quarrel with the sentence issuing from Christian 
lips. The spirit which breathes through Gibbon is 
not a holy spirit; but, as Newman went on to say, 
“We must take things as they are, if we take them 
at all.” For our part we take Mr. Gibbon as he is 
very gratefully. 








CEMPUIS. 

FEW months ago we gave some account here of 

“\ a very extraordinary scandal which was then 
furnishing an exciting topic to the French press 
in the off-season. The subject was brought before 
the Chamber of Deputies on Saturday last. A 
Socialist member challenged the right of the Govern- 
ment to dismiss M. Robin from his post as governor 
of the orphanage of Cempuis. The Government de- 
fended its action, and was supported when the 
matter went to a division by a majority of 451 votes 
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to 35—a majority which is significant of the re- 
markable impression which the scandal has made on 
French public opinion. Incidentally, by-the-way, 
the division may be taken as another illustration 
of the strength which M. Dupuy’s Government 
for the present enjoys in the Chamber. M. Robin 
now goes about his business—we believe his next 
occupation is to be that of lecturer on pedagogy 
at a new and peculiar University which is to be 
started at Brussels because the existing University 
will not give a chair to M. Elisée Reclus—and the 
Cempuis Orphanage passes under the charge of 
regular teachers, trained in the Normal Schools, and 
appointed by the Government. 

The history of this episode is so characteristic of 
a certain aspect of French administration that it 
seems to us worthy of a little more notice than it 
has received in the English press. As we pointed 
out last August, this Cempuis Orphanage was 
founded about ten years ago, on the Depart- 
ment of the Seine receiving from a charitable 
citizen a bequest of land at Cempuis, near Paris, 
with a large house thereon, on condition that 
the property should be used for the purposes of 
an orphanage. The Council-General of the Depart- 
ment accepted the bequest, and voted a subsidy of 
200,000 frances a year from the public rates for its 
maintenance. Seine County Councillors are persons 
of very advanced views, and they seized on this 
orphanage as affording an opportunity for putting 
some of their educational theories in practice— 
on other people's children (or, rather, on children 
whose parents were no longer living to protect them), 
and at the public expense. They handed over the 
orphans intrusted to them to a wild educational 
fanatic named Robin, who professed a form of 
Anarchism which he called Applied Positivism, and 
who believed that the human race would be per- 
fected if children were bronght up on the principles 
of Free Love, Malthusianism, anti-patriotism, and 
dogmatic Atheism. 

M. Robin carried co-education of the sexes to the 
utmost point. Boys and girls—ages ranging from 
three and four to sixteen—were put to sleep in the 
same dormitory. They bathed together, entirely 
unclothed, in the same swimming-bath. M. Robin 
himself wrote a treatise on Malthusianism for the 
use of the children. When the young wife of one of 
his teachers was about to be confined, he desired to 
assemble a class at the accowchement and deliver 
an obstetric lecture—a project from which he was 
only debarred by the teacher resigning, sooner than 
permit such an outrage. The children were taught 
that the idea of patriotism was a delusion, and were 
instructed that if war took place during their term 
of military service they ought to desert rather 
than fight. Religion, they were informed, was a 
“blague,” and as for God, here is the answer to 
a question on that point which is given in a 
printed document which served as a sort of cate- 
chism for the school: “The idea of God is a pro- 
duct of the imagination without any scientific 
foundation, which offers no practical utility, and 
which, on the contrary, as history shows, has been 
the cause of almost all our evils.” Not to leave them 
entirely without a sentiment of worship, the orphans 
were trained to sing a “Hymn to the Sun.” M. 
Robin was in the habit of changing his teachers at 
such a rate that,as the Minister of Education related 
on Saturday, some five hundred of these came and 
went to Cempuis in less than ten years. It was an 
endless and motley procession of cranks, mauvais 
sujets, Anarchists, coming from various quarters of 
the earth—from Hungary, Belgium, Germany, even 
from China—each newcomer, having made his ex- 
periment on the orphans, departing after an average 
stay of a week. Several of these persons were guilty 
of immoral conduct with the children, bat M. Robin 
sent them away with a testimonial of good and 
honourable conduct. 

The really significant thing about this affair is 
that M. Robin was a person of so much influence 





politically, and his ideas found so much sympathy 
in influential quarters in France, that he was allowed 
to carry on this school for ten years in spite of 
repeated protests from the public. The orphanage 
was twice before the present exposure made the 
subject of Government investigations, under stress 
of public opinion, but twice the scandal was hushed 
up. “M. Robin,” said M. Leygues, the Minister of 
Education, on Saturday, “is neither an educator, nor 
a philosopher, nor even a good citizen. I would 
not remain Minister another hour if he were 
to remain in charge of Cempuis.” But two of 
M. Leygues’s predecessors remained ministers, 
although in full possession of the facts M. 
Leygues detailed on Saturday to the Chamber, 
together with an additional fact, namely, that M. 
Robin’s administration of the orphanage funds was 
not satisfactory. The last investigation took place 
only this year. The person appointed by the Govern- 
ment to conduct it was the sister of Elisée Reclus! 
She reported that all was well. M. Robin would in 
all probability be still governor of Cempuis only for 
the chance that the Libre Parole started its latest 
series of attacks on the institution during the “ silly 
season,” when, all the papers being “ gravelled” for 
a topic, they seized on this, and so exploited it that 
at last public indignation reached such a pitch that 
it could no longer be lightly treated. We doubt if 
outside the Chamber the Government will gain 
much credit by its tardy virtuous activity in this 
affair. It is even probable that the episode will 
on the whole count against the present governing 
class, and help to swell that discontent which in 
various and dissimilar quarters of society in France 
one sees gathering around them. 








THE PANGS OF THE OCCULT. 





HE occult world appears to be going through a 
phase of tribulation. Coincident with the 
thorough exposure of the Mahatmas by the West- 
minster Gazette, we have the painful story of a certain 
Mrs. Williams, an American spirit-medium, who was 
not content to own three hotels in New York and a 
trifle of thirty thousand pounds sterling, amassed 
by psychical transactions, but yearned to mystify 
Europe, and especially the Parisians. Unhappily she 
fell in with sceptics: not mere Philistines who might 
be charged with malpractices, but Spiritualists who 
were indifferent to that esprit de corps which 
prompts some distinguished occultists to condone and 
hush up fraud. Mrs. Williams favoured the company 
with her “ manifestations”; but suddenly, when the 
lights were low, and the materialised spirit of a medical 
gentleman with a beard was on the scene, together 
with his only child, a signal was given, and the 
medium, bearded and costumed for the occasion, 
was rudely embraced by one of the spectators, while 
another turned up the gas and disclosed the child in 
the shape of an empty garment surmounted by a 
mask. The marvellous feats which had defied ex- 
planation in America, and which had materialised 
the spirit of unlimited credulity into three hotels 
and thirty thousand pounds, were shown in Paris 
to be due to the most trumpery bag of tricks 
that ever supplied an impostor’s stock-in-trade. 
Mrs. Williams has returned to New York, where, 
no doubt, she has much to say to unfaltering 
disciples about the disgraceful usage of which she 
was a victim. The occult world in the French 
capital is sad. It has exposed a charlatan, but its 
own convictions are unshaken. The unhappy woman 
who has dared to trifle with its illusions is supposed 
to suffer a nightly visitation from the resentful 
spirits, who chasten her with whips or scorpions 
until she is compelled to keep two lamps burning 
in her bedroom, “parce qu'elie sait bien que les 
esprits n’aiment pas la grande lumiécre,” as a 
Spiritualist impressively remarked to a writer in 
the Figaro. Whether the spirits are indignant 
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with Mrs. Williams for practising fraudulent arts, 
or only because she was found out, does not appear. 
She is not the first medium to be detected in 
flagrant trickery: but the comparative novelty 
in her case is that she has been exposed by genuine 
believers, whose wrath is as nothing to the anger of 
the affronted spirits whom she pretended to have at 
her beck and call. Probably the whips or scorpions 
were laid on with special vigour by the disembodied 
doctor whose beard was so shamelessly travestied. 

It may be that the Mahatmas are equally 
incensed by the imposture which has been palmed 
upon the Theosophical Society. Missives purporting 
to be “precipitated” in divers ways unknown to 
prosaic intercourse prove to have had a humbler, 
more familiar, and less reputable origin. They did 
not drop from ceilings, and worm themselves by 
uncanny influences into sealed letters; and when 
they were found in cabinets and blotting-pads it 
was because a practical Theosophist had put them 
there. For a time this explanation was too simple 
for the subtle intellect of Mrs. Besant ; but at last it 
was made clear to her that the documentary evidence 
of the Mahatmas was a rather childish invention. 
Then followed a court of inquiry which decided 
that this revelation did not matter. It was 
held to be of no importance to the Theosophical 
Society that one of its most trusted officials was 
accused of having “ precipitated” the Mahatma 
messages with his own hand. Some discontented 
Theosophists were then at the pains to make the 
story public; and now one of them, Mr. Herbert 
Burrows, declares that there must be a thorough- 
going investigation if the Society is not to be broken 
up. Others are considerably disturbed, but cheer 
themselves with the reflection that the Mahatmas 
are not indispensable to Theosophy, which is en- 
trenched in a citadel of esoteric jargon. Unluckily 
for this theory, the essence of the cult, as ex- 
pounded by Mrs. Besant, is that anybody may 
become a Mahatma by a proper course of study and 
discipline. The summit of theosophic attainment 
is such a spiritual control over material forces -as 
brings into play certain natural laws which are 
hidden from the gross sense of average mankind. 
It is open, therefore, to Mrs. Besant to consign the 
offender who has brought scandal on Theosophy to 
the pillory which is the lot of Mrs. Williams, and to 
suggest that the Mahatmas, justly enraged by the 
trick of which, in their omniscience, they were 
quite unconscious until they read of it in the 
Westminster Gazette, are visiting their traducer 
with something even worse than scorpions, some 
torment which cannot be evaded by burning lamps 
all night. But even then Mrs. Besant may find it 
awkward to explain why she tried to bury the whole 
business ; and, moreover, just as Mrs. Williams is still 
potent in her three American hotels, it may turn 
out that her compatriot, who is charged with having 
written the Mahatma letters, may, from a similar 
coign of vantage, launch anathemas at the Theo- 
sophical Britishers for daring to question the integrity 
of a citizen of the United States. 

It must be painful to a high priestess of Mrs. 
Besant’s undoubted intelligence to find herself 
enveloped by the indiscretions of a too zealous 
coadjutor. The successor of Madame Blavatsky 
inherited an atmosphere of marvels. It was im- 
possible to throw off the associations created by that 
great adept, and extremely useful to an ambition 
which sought communion with powers beyond the 
ken of ordinary clay. The annals of superstition 
teem with cases in which fastidious scruples about 
truth have been overshadowed by the larger 
sincerity of an exalted purpose. Theologians in all 
ages have been known to subordinate the laws of evi- 
dence to the superior interests of the faith. Miracles 
which were prematurely acclaimed by the simple 
have been withdrawn into the twilight of the non- 
essential by the dexterity of casuists of exemplary 
character. Mrs. Besant might find many excellent 
precedents for her hasty suppression of the indict- 





ment against the Mahatma letters, and against the 
touching devotion of certain mysterious and majestic 
personages in Tibet to the personal interests of a 
Yankee Theosopbist. Her own faith is doubtless un- 
impaired, but she saw that the revelations were likely 
to prove stumbling-blocks to her authority. It was 
judicious to say as little as possible about them, and to 
go off on a lecturing tour in Australia, where she has 
preached the virtues of the Mahatmas without any 
reference to the guile which is always incidental in the 
life of a high priestess. And if the worst comes to 
the worst, the Church of Theosophy can only be 
rent asunder like so many other churches; and if 
Mrs. Besant fails to satisfy the inquisition of Mr. 
Herbert Burrows, she can always find unquestioning 
believers in India whose encouragement may com- 
plete her transition from Atheism to Orientalism. 
On the banks of the Ganges she may forget that the 
mythology of the Mahatmas has moulted most of its 
feathers in Avenue Road. 








THE ALPS IN AUTUMN, 


“ 4 T Bartlemy-tide the winter steps over the ridge ; 
A St. Matthew sees him close up to the homestead hedge,” 


says an Alpine proverb; and no doubt he makes a 
long stride in the four weeks that separate the two 
festivals. As all Alpine travellers know, in four 
years out of five a heavy snowfall, often accompanied 
with severe thunderstorms, takes place within a day 
or two on either side of August 24th, frequently 
covering everything above 4,000 feet with a white 
mantle, and making, for a few hours after the sun 
comes out, the most monotonous of the great valleys 
beautiful. Then the weather often improves again, 
and the first half of September is a pleasant time 
enough. Very few tourists, however, and still fewer 
of those whom the Germans call “ Sommerfrischler ” 
—the people who like to settle down at some more 
or less elevated centre and there live, so far as cir- 
cumstances will allow, the same life as they live at 
home; reading the same newspapers, talking the 
same gossip with the same people—hardly any of 
these wait till St. Matthew, or September 21st, has 
come and gone. And in truth a longer stay offers very 
considerable openings to fortune. Bad weather,at any 
of the higher resorts, means, at this season, several 
inches of snow in the street and ice on your bedroom 
window. If you try to climb after a day or two of 
this kind of thing, you will presently find that, even 
at comparatively moderate elevations, groping about 
for hand- and foot-hold under eight or nine inches of 
snow is a remarkably chilly business. You gain, no 
doubt, in the amount of sleep which your guide 
allows you to enjoy in the morning; but, on the 
other hand, the early arrival of darkness makes any 
lingering in the afternoon somewhat risky, if the 
weather is at all uncertain. If you are not off the 
glacier by soon after six o'clock, you own a fair 
chance of having to spend the night on it. Fortu- 
nately for the belated traveller, club-huts are now 
plenty, and there is some advantage in feeling that 
you will probably have the premises to yourself, 
with no fear of overhearing yourself in the watches 
of the night, referred to by some member of the 
“D.O.A.V.,” Section Potsdam, as “d——d English 
rabble.” You may, however, find a party of local 
hunters already in possession, with a view to an 
early start after the elusive chamois. They have 
no business there, but that is not your affair; and 
you will find them cheery souls, and good company, 
if you can understand their lingo. 

But if the weather is fine, it is very fine; and, 
indeed, one famous lady-climber maintains that 
there is no month in the year like October for high 
expeditions. Long nights make firm snow, which 
hardly has time to soften in the day. Alsothe lower 
sun brings out all manner of tender tints and half- 
tones in the landscape, of which those who only 
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know it in the blaze of July and early August 
would not suspect the possibility. Indeed, the whole 
colouring is changed. Flowers are nearly gone. No 
longer does the ground at one’s feet rival the valley 
where Dante saw the kings and princes awaiting the 
time of their admission into Purgatory— 


Refulgent gold and silver twice refin’d, 
And searlet grain and ceruse, Indian wood 
Of lucid dye serene, fresh emeralds 

But newly broken, by the herbs and flowers 
Plae’d in that fair reeess—in colour all 
Had been surpass’d. 


Gentian and rhododendron, arnica, anemone, and 
aster are all gone. Even the grass has lost its colour. 
The green of the upland pastures has been replaced 
by a tawny yellow—“ foxed,” says the Alpine peasant. 
Yellows, indeed, dull and bright, and red or orange, 
are the prevailing hues; not as spots of colour in 
the foreground, but as great masses in the middle 
distance, standing out against the unchanging pines. 
The whortleberry bushes, in summer insignificant 
shrubs enough, drape the upper slopes with a scarlet 
mantle. Larches are spires of pale gold; while in 
many districts, especially where limestone abounds, 
the prevailing tree from 2,000 to 4,000 feet is the 
beech, and one does not need to leave England to 
know what a beech can do in the way of autumnal 
colouring. In England, however, we do not see 
forests of beech tilted up at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, clothing miles of the lower hill-sides with 
splendour, while over them peer the snow-streaked 
walls and towers of some great dolomite peak. 

When we said that the flowers were gone, we 
should have ex‘epted the colchicum, or autumn 
crocus, as we call it, though in truth, it is a lily. 
Probably no Alpine flower has such a wide range of 
altitude. Down in the valleys, far up on the highest 
pastures, the meadows are studded with its lilac 
blossoms ; and in both situations it seems to thrive 
equally well. Gouty people may console themselves 
with the thought that the specific for their malady 
is never likely to run short. 

A day or two before Michaelmas the cattle come 
down from the “ Alps,” where they have lived all 
the summer. In some valleys there is a regular 
gradation of these mountain pastures according to 
the season, the animals being taken to higher and 
higher points as the summer advances, and brought 
down again in the same way. Some of the odd- 
looking names—such as Primarans, Maranguns, and 
others—which occasionally puzzle guide-book makers 
in districts like the Engadine, denote merely the 
cattle-stations appropriate to the various seasons. 
But by Michaelmas all the cows are quartered in 
the villages. Their return from the uplands is an 
occasion for a certain amount of festivity. A more 
or less ceremonial procession escorts them down; 
and not them only, but all the implements of the 
cheese-making business, and the cheeses themselves. 
The children, carrying bunches of flowers, await 
them at some convenient point above the village, 
and then climbing into the carts, and seating 
themselves on the piles of cheeses, take their 
own cheerful part in the show. In the even- 
ing there will probably be a dance. It is said 
that the “ home-cows,” who have been kept below 
to supply the immediate demands of the village 
for milk and butter, are apt to resent the invasion 
of their quarters by the herd; and that fights 
ensue, in which the mountaineers, thanks to their 
hardy, open-air life, generally get the better of 
their stall-fed kinsfolk. Until the. winter snows 
descend for good and all, the cattle henceforward 
pasture in the meadows round the villages; and 
one of the first points of difference between autumn 
and summer that the tourist marks is the transfer 
from hill to valley of that music of the cow-bells, 
which to the true lover of the Alps, be he native 
or foreigner, has power above all else to revive the 
mountain-spell in his heart. 

On the southern side of the watershed, the 
most conspicuous feature of autumn is the vintage. 








About a wine-growing centre, like Meran, the roads 
for miles positively reek of the must. Grapes—and 
sweet grapes too—with far more flavour in them 
than the artificial produce of English hot-houses 
can offer, may be bought for about a penny 
a pound. They are small, no doubt; but the 
wise man bites into the bunch, and takes his chance 
of an occasional spider. There is other fruit, too. 
Apples, such as we in our pride deem that only 
England or English colonies can grow, may be had 
at six a penny; pears also are good, and figs, which 
came in with June, are not yet over; while the 
curious in such matters may try all manner of odd 
little fruits on the market stalls. This is indeed the 
season to visit the southern valleys. There the 
summer stays longer, alienis mensibus estas ; but by 
October it has tempered its vehemence, and though 
the days are quite warm enough to allow of al fresco 
meals and other open-air pleasures, the nights are 
cool and the mornings fresh. Also the inhabitants 
go to bed; an advantage which anyone who in 
summer-time has ever tried to get to sleep in an 
Italian Alpine village will thoroughly appreciate. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 





YNDER the somewhat startling title of “Du 

) Sang, de la Volupté, et de la Mort” (Paris: 
Charpentier), M. Maurice Barrés has collected a few 
stray papers on a matter which at first sight offers 
little of the sanguinary, the voluptuous, or the 
deathly—the impressions of a sentimental, or, rather, 
hyperzsthetised traveller in Southern Spain and 
Northern Italy. But this superficially innocent sub- 
ject is not, it seems, what a vain people imagineth, 
For M. Maurice Barrés, who, as we all know, is the 
high-priest of the “ culte du moi"—-and not only its 
high-priest, but the sole member of its congregation, 
the egoistic church, ea hypothesi, not having room 
for two members—perceives significations in scenery, 
cathedral, and picture-galleries that are all the more 
precious to his precious Ego because they are hidden 
from the vulgar gaze. To the mere Peter Bells of 
travel Toledo and the Tagus might seem a rather 
ugly city perched on a yellow river; to the Ego of 
M. Maurice Barrés they reveal themselves as “un 
lieu significatif pour l'Ame’’—“ secret and inflexible, 
Toledo appears as an image of exaltation in solitude, 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness.” So Cordova 
suggests Seneca and Philip the Arabian, and Seville, of 
course, offers an opportunity too good to be missed for 
a fantasia on Don Juan. There have been many sur- 
prising variations executed on the Don Juan theme, 
but it has been reserved for M. Barrés to achieve the 
most unexpected of all—a comparison between the 
Don and St. Paul! “ We attach,” it appears, “ by 
far too much importance in general to the circum- 
stances of life. The fact that we pass our existence 
in this occupation or that has nothing character- 
istic about it. Each of us follows the road that leads 
through his village; one man to the cloister, another 
to the barracks, a third to the libraries, and a fourth 
to the houses of ill-fame. Beware of classifying men 
under these outward indications ! Observe rather the 
nature of their emotions, their way of making a 
resolve, the decisive shocks they experience, each in 
his own path. Saint Paul on the road to Damascus, 
Loyola at another epoch, show us exactly the same 
phenomenon of the will as that to be observed in 
Don Juan Tenorio.” We who had thought Don Juan 
a heartless voluptuary were all wrong, it seems; he 
is another of the world’s great spirits, misunderstood 
as usual, And we were wrong about the bull-fights, 
which are not the brutal, sickening horrors we had 
supposed. They are the “ banality” of Spain as the 
gondola is of Venice, and that, to be sure, is against 
them, for to M. Barrés the commonplace is the very 
devil. But “des Ames subtiles” arise from the carnage, 
and M. Barrés recognises the exhilaration of this 
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bath of blood, though his neighbours at the bull-fight, 
in their enthusiasm, did whack him over the head 
with their walking-sticks. ‘These familiarities,” he 
says pathetically, “ contributed to disgust me.” Not 
without stripes may the hyperssthetised traveller go 
a-travelling; and he can always console himself—at 
least M. Barrés can—with his “sensations d’Ame.” 
He found Parma particularly propitious to these 
sensations, because Parma is “impregnated with 
Stendhal,” and Stendhal was a devotee of the “ re- 
ligion of myself” before M. Barrés founded it, as 
Socrates was a Christian before Christ. Ravenna, 
too, delighted him because of its sepulchres, M. 
Barrés having a great fancy for meditations among 
the tombs. But he found everywhere a little too 
much Pre-Raphaelite art, and thinks—like any com- 
mon philistine--that the vogue of Botticelli has been 
rather overdone. On the whole, the impressions of 
the Prophet of Egoism on tour strike one as rather 
dull reading. It is all very well for him to label his 
chapters “ passionate ideologies,” and “ the evolution 
of the individual” and other fearful wild-fowl in the 
way of nomenclature. These titles only raise expec- 
tation to dash it, Baedeker is Baedeker—even when 
you pronounce it Barrés. 

The elaborate affectations of this writer are in- 
tolerable; when he condescends to be simple and 
human he can be pleasing enough—as in his paper on 
“Friendship for Trees.” We should love trees, he 
pleads, as we love animals. 


* From the little table I am writing at, when the curtain is 
drawn aside, I can see in my neighbour's garden a great tree, 
grave and patient amid the falling snow. Under the low grey 
sky, it seems immense ; framed by my window it fills the uni- 
verse for me. Week follows week ; my ideas or my passions 
that I analyse in its neighbourhood fly off in little leaves for the 
printer, and it also, as the seasons change, puts new appearances 
on and off. Its leaves choke the walks. Sid@ by side, unceas- 
ingly, we both transform ourselves according to our instinct. 
What an admirable strength it has—so sure, so peaceful ! What 
a model for a worker! I love it deeply, with a calm and salutary 
friendship.” 


And he reminds us of the story told by Herodotis 
how Xerxes met with a fine tree, and was struck with 
such admiration and love for it that he must needs 
hang his bracelets and necklaces on its branches, and 
appoint a perpetual guardian to serve it. 

The same passion consumes Simon Princetét, who 
declares that “a healthy and vigorous treé is a sort 
of person in my eyes, a brother, and I sometimes 
have a longing to kiss it.” Simon is a young enthu- 
siast in M. André Theuriet’s new novel, “ Paternité” 
(“Collection Guillaume”: Dentu), an arboricultural 
novel, placing a pretty little idyllic story in a forest 
of Eastern France. An elderly inspector-general 
of woods and forests comes down from Paris to 
Chaumont, partly to settle a dispute between the 
State and the foresters, partly to seek him a wife. 
When he finds a lady to his mind, he also finds a 
rival suitor for her affections, and the rival turns 
out to be no other than his natural son. This rivalry 
of father and son, where the relationship is unsus- 
pected on the one hand, and may not be revealed 
on the other, is a favourite situation in French fiction, 
especially in the theatre, where it inevitably leads 
up to a challenge, which has to be heroically refused, 
and to much declamation about the “ voix du sang.” 
The “ voix du sang,” unfortunately, is often mute— 
it was disastrously so in the leading case of (Edipus 
—and D'Alembert spake truly enough when he 
declared that his true mother was the glazier's wife 
who had adopted him, and not Mme. du Tencin, by 
whom he had been abandoned. But M. Theuriet 
clings here, as elsewhere, to old-fashioned beliefs; he 
is determined that the “voix du sang” shall make 
itself heard, and so the inspector-general of woods 
and forests sacrifices himself and his hope of matri- 
mony to the son whom he dares not acknowledge. 
M. Theuriet’s rustic idylls are always refreshing read- 
ing, full of fresh morning thoughts, and “ country- 
featured truth and honesty.” He is one of the 
few French novelists—along with M. Ferdinand 





Fabre and M. Emile Pouvillon—who have steadily 
kept away from the tiresome boulevards, and given 
us pictures of that quiet and decent provincial life 
which is, after all, the true life of France. 

French provincial life—this time the province is 
Gascony—also forms the framework of “ Puymirol” 
(Lemerre), a novel by a new writer of considerable 
promise—-M. Camille Vergniol. Here we have an 
essay in the “roman romanesque ”—whbich does not 
mean rope-ladders and elopements in a postchaise, 
nor the fantastic imaginings of a Richebourg, nor 
the mysterious assassinations in sumptuous interiors 
of a Boisgobey, but a study in emotion raised to an 
unusual pitch —a case, in medical language (just 
now very popular with writers who have dis- 
covered the blessed word “ neurasthenia”), of 
sentimental hypersthesia. M. Vergniol’s story, 
as a story, hardly counts—for those who make 
the vulgar error of supposing that story means 
external incident. It is simply the story of a 
procurator-substitute in a dull provincial town, 
whose love is baulked and whole life ruined by a 
woman's scruple of conscience. The point of the 
book consists in the minute analysis of the successive 
stages of overstrained sentiment and frustrated 
passion—a thing apt to be sickly, if not repulsive, in 
most hands; not at all morbid, but really beautiful, 
by dint of sincerity and sympathy, as managed by 
M. Vergniol. A gust of fresh air sweeps through 
the book ; its sketches of farm-life on the banks of 
the Garonne are fresh and joyous; it has only one 
shortcoming, the usual weakness of its class—a 
tendency to push analysis to the microscopic, to 
weigh butterflies’ wings in spiders’ webs. In an age 
of “ passionate ideologies” and the calculated eccen- 
tricities of writers of the school of M. Maurice Barrés, 
it is a sheer delight to come across classic French 
prose, masculine, nervous, with a scent of the soil in 
it, like M. Vergniol’s. 





THE DRAMA. 





*‘ JOHN-A-DREAMS.”’ 


N the new play which Mr. Haddon Chambers has 
written for the Haymarket there are a few 
romantic touches; some excellent comedy—im- 
measurably better comedy than anything in this 
kind previously attempted by Mr. Chambers; one 
melodramatic catastropbe—which would be good 
melodrama if it were not melodrama in the wrong 
place; and at least two suggestions of what has 
been called “ the theatre of ideas.” Let me consider 
the last-named ingredient first: not because it is 
the most successful—it is, as a matter of fact, the 
least successful—but, honoris causa, because in any 
play an idea, even the mere glimmering of a half 
idea, anything “to break the mind upon,” seems to 
me the one thing best worth considering. The 
first of Mr. Chambers’s ideas, then, is one of 
the ideas of the Cornelian theatre—the conflict 
of love and friendship. Two men, inseparable 
comrades from their college days, when they vowed 
eternal friendship in what they call “the Oxford 
compact,” fall in love with the same woman. One 
is a poet, a dreamer of dreams, an idealist, a 
sentimentalist, an opium-drinker—a rather out-of- 
date poetic type this, carrying us back to Musset 
and his absinthe, or to the haschich of Gautier and 
“les jeunes France.” He “throws back” to Byron, 
too, in his habit of apostrophising the ocean when at 
sea; also to Shelley, in his trick of addressing the 
skylarks when on dry land. His English ancestry 
on the opium-drinking side is, of course, too 
obvious to need naming. His friend is an athletic, 
practical, monosyllabic, violent-tempered baronet. 
A bosom friendship between these two men is 
difficult to understand. It is only to be ex- 
plained, perhaps, as Montaigne explained his 
friendship for Etienne de la Boétie, “ parceque 
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cétait lui, parceque c’était moi.’ Be that as it 
may, when the lady shows a marked preference for 
the poet, the friendship comes straightway to an 
end. Mr. Chambers has not given his idea a chance; 
to have made anything of it he should have shown 
us something like a real struggle in the heart of 
each man to be true to his friend, despite their 
rivalry in love. He shows us nothing of the kind. 
Though there is much talk of the “ Oxford com- 
pact” the poet steadily pursues his wooing, and the 
baronet determines that that wooing shall come to 
nought. The result of this determination is the 
melodramatic catastrophe I spoke of. The poet 
having proposed to the lady, and been provisionally 
accepted, is left to himself by her for half an hour's 
reflection before their marriage is finally decided 
on; in that half hour he is drugged with his own 
opium by the baronet, so that the lady returns to 
find her lover speechless, and a note in his hand- 
writing—which she takes to refer to their engage- 
ment, but which really refers to the “ Oxford 
compact ’—‘“ I release you.” 

But why did she insist upon his taking an inter- 
val for reflection? Ah! that brings me to Mr. 
Chambers’s second idea. It is the idea—nowadays 
one of the commonplaces of drama and novel—of 
the marriage of a good man toa failenwoman. One 
is at once reminded of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
because Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who played the hero- 
ine of that piece, plays the heroine of this. Kate 
Cloud’s “ past” is to outward seeming, even worse 
than Paula Tanqueray’s; it is a “ past” of the pave- 
ment. But to outward seeming only; Kate sinned 
because her mother forced her, a mere child, into sin. 
She has remained pure at heart, candid, almost 
virginal, like the courtesan Sonia in Dostoievsky’s 
“Crime and Punishment”; and, having been “ res- 
cued” by some good woman, she is now a famous 
singer in an admiring world which knows nothing 
of her antecedents. So, when the poet confesses his 
love, she in her turn has a revelation to make— 
and she makes it in two well-written scenes, first to 
his father, a delightful old squire-parson, and then 
to himself. But here, again, the idea is not worked 
out. “Il n'y a pas lutte,’ as M. Sarcey would say. 
Neither father nor son hesitates to accept the 
lady ; they agree that her past doesn’t count. That 
is to say, they dismiss a question, which Dumas fils 
took five acts—Denise—to discuss, as no question at 
all. And there is no question, because Kate Cloud, 
as we know her, is not only a refined lady, but a 
being of angelic purity ; her “ past’ is a mere phrase, 
it has left no trace upon her character. If she had 
always been as chaste as ice, I don’t see how the 
play would have been affected-—except, of course, by 
the loss of the two scenes of confession. Mr. 
Chambers’s play then is nota drama of ideas; it only 
contains suggestions of such a drama. 

Of the other elements I have already indicated 
the melodramatic. As melodrama it is not bad, this 
scene of the opium drugging. There is an ingenious 
stroke of irony in making the bosom friend drug the 
very cup in which the poet toasts the “Oxford 
compact”; nor is a violent act of this kind inappro- 
priate to the character of the headstrong stick-at- 
nothing baronet. But the melodrama is out of 
place, it does not harmonise with what preceded it ; 
it at once puts an end to the development of the 
play on the line of ideas ; good-bye to the motive of 
friendship versus love, good-bye to the motive of 
honest love versus antecedents—and good-bye to the 
interest of the play! There is, to be sure, a “ happy- 
ending” fourth act (which passes, as does the first, 
on the deck of a yacht—a beautiful bit of stage- 
carpentry) but nobody marks it. 

Before, however, he lets his play go to pieces over 
his melodramatic catastrophe, Mr. Chambers shows 
himself capable of some exceptionally good work. 
Some episodic scenes, in which a_ fashionable 
nevrosée piques her phlegmatic husband into jealousy 
by her flirtations with a fatuous adorer, are rich in 
comedy. I do not know which is the more diverting 








—the disgust of the adorer when he finds that he 
has been making a declaration in set form to a 
woman who is fast asleep, or the neatness with 
which the husband, in the most suavely courteous 
manner, turns him out of the house. Mr. Herbert 
Ross, a young actor who has hitherto been seen 
in London chiefly in inferior farce (though I 
think I remember some good work of his in 
Karin), plays the fatuous adorer with most refresh- 
ing humour; Miss Janette Steer and Mr. Edmund 
Maurice are very good, too, as the married pair. 
Another pleasing scene is that between poet-son and 
parson-father, in which the traditions of the family 
in the matter of drinking—not only laudanum, but 
less deadly draughts—are frankly discussed. The 
manly, humane, genial, and courtly old fellow is 
admirably played by Mr. Nutcombe Gould. Nor 
must the element of romance be forgotten. It looks 
a poor tawdry thing on paper—opium-drinking at 
dawn, while the birds are chirruping outside, 
quotations from De Quincey, yachts, Mediterranean, 
moonlight, sailors’ *“ chanties,” and so forth—but 
the combination of these things does, if you 
will take my word for it, appearances notwith- 
standing, give a certain romantic atmosphere to 
the play which is not without its influence on 
the spectator. Even in the last act—thin and per- 
functory as it is—there is this touch of romance 
in the spectacle of the yacht flying out to sea (the 
“ back-cloth,” of course, it is which flies), bearing the 
lovers into a new life, with all their trouble left 
behind on land. As a last point of commendation, I 
will venture to mention the dialogue, in which Mr. 
Chambers gives us far more measure and simplicity 
and far less cliché than is his wont. I do not, how- 
ever, like his hero's poetic prose (though much may 
be pardoned to a disciple of De Quincey), nor 
his occasional touch of Scriptural phraseology—talk 
about “ millstones,” “ holy of holies,” and what not. 
Mr. Tree, of course, is the opium-drinking poet, and, 
no doubt, is not more frenzied and dithyrambic than 
the author intended him to be; Mr. Charles Cart- 
wright, as the baronet, has a part exactly to his 
mind; and Mrs. Patrick Campbell, as the heroine, a 
part exactly to her temperament. A. B. W. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





LORD ROSEBERY AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Srr,-—Lord Rosebery’s great speech at Bradford ended with 
the words “ We fling down the gauntlet; it is for you to back 
us up.” Liberals are eager for the fray, but, if they are to back 
up the Premier effectually, they must move as a united army 
and towards a definite goal. For years past every Radical has 
advocated the “mending or ending” of the House of Lords. 
This vague phrase has, however, covered such divergence of aims 
that it seemed as though it would be well-nigh impossible to 
deliver a concentrated attack with the undivided strength of the 
Liberal party. One section of it was for abolition, and another 
for reconstruction upon lines that would have produced an Upper 
Chamber even more obstructive than the present. 

The great achievement of the past twelve months—an achieve- 
ment the importance of which it would be difficult to over- 
estimate—has been the bringing about of a practical agreement 
amongst all sections of the Liberal party in favour of the demand 
for the abolition of the Lords’ veto. Mr. Bright and the present 
Lord Chancellor had previously indicated the veto of the Lords 
as the true point of attack, whilst Tae SPEAKER has rendered 
distinguished service in helping to make this thought the 
common possession of the Liberal party. To-day, with rare 
exceptions, the Liberal press, Liberal politicians, Liberal 
associations, and Ministers of the Crown speak with one voice 
in advocating the withdrawal of the veto from the Lords. 

It was, then, with something akin to dismay that one read in 
the notes by “ A Mere Outsider,” given in your issue of the 3rd, 
the words—* He” (Lord Rosebery) “ manifestly does not 
believe in the proposal to remove the veto’’; and, later on— 
“As to the form which the resolution of the Government will 
take, I do not pretend to speak with any certain knowledge; but 
I hear that it is to be an attempt to remove from the scope of 
interference by the Peers certain classes of Bills.” 

The Prime Minister necessarily spoke with reserve, and it 
would be unfair to complain that his momentous declaration of 
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war did not foreshadow the details of the coming campaign ; but 
I think the supporters of the Government are entitled to ask for 
an early assurance that the resolution to be moved in the next 
session of Parliament will give effect to the united demand of 
their supporters. 

If it were really the case that upon this question of the right 
method of dealing with the Lords the Prime Minister advocated 
one plan whilst the Liberal party advocated another, or if its 
close union upon the point, arrived at during the past year, 
were to be hove or to be treated as of no moment, the outlook 
would be dark indeed. Ido not, however, suppose that this is 
our position. 

As to the suggestion that certain classes of Bills are to be 
removed “from the seope of interference by the Peers,” the 
obvious comment is that if the Peers are to havea free hand 
with insignificant measures only, they will not thank Lord Rose- 
bery for the pittance; whilst if they are to be allowed to deal 
with the big measures—with Home Rule, Disestablishment, and 
Liquor Legislation—the concession will be fatal. 

Does anyone doubt that it is useless to attempt to propitiate 
the Peers? Surely in this matter a bold and decided policy is 
also the policy of prudence ?—Yours truly, 

York, November 13th, 1804. JOSEPH ROWNTREE. 





SONNET. 
ON A PICTURE OF THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE. 





HE joy of a Venetian holiday 
Glows on the canvas like a gleam of spring ; 
Each princely palace seems a perfect thing, 
Enshrining only what is glad and gay. 
"Tis Venice in her festival array ; 

And nothing in the picture serves to bring 
Suggestions of the shade her prisons fling 
Where ducal halls to dungeons pave the way. 

So, likewise, would I let no prying eyes 
Pierce my heart's palaces of ivory, 
And on the secrets of its prison gaze. 

The haunting shadows of its Bridge of Sighs 

Are best forgotten ; therefore think of me 
As I appear on happy holidays. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER,.- 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


- ~<+ —_ 


THRUMMING, WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


Wi Mr. Barrie wrote “A Window in 

Thrums,” he wrote a good book. He also 
opened up a new industry for his fellow-country- 
men. They're a’ thrummin’ (so to speak) up there; 
or, if you like, “ All will grow the flower, For all 
have got the seed.” Now, it is possible to regard 
this following of Mr. Barrie in two lights. You 
may say that great wits jump and lesser wits jump 
after them; and point out that to thrum is com- 
paratively easy when once you have been shown 
the way. You take the young minister, ardent and 
somewhat too impatient ; the old minister, tolerant 
and easy-going; the flock, slow in some respects, 
preternaturally shrewd in others, divided between 
respect for the ministry in general, love for the 
young minister in particular, and an instinctive and 
praiseworthy distaste for all German methods of 
criticiem ; the young man who dies at the outset 
of a career; the mother who has pinched and starved 
that he might have money to get learning; the girl 
who goes astray; the prodigal who returns; the old 
couple who fight poverty together, John Anderson, 
my Jo; the gossips who say “Havers!”; and the 
dominie who tells you all about it,and somehow allows 
you to guess that he is an uncommonly good fellow 
with a spoilt life. And you may urge that these people 
and these simple themes are better handled by one 
man of genius than by twenty men of mere ability. 


On the other hand, you may pronounce it a great 
thing that, up and down Scotland, men and women 
have learnt suddenly to regard their slow market- 
towns and bare villages, and the monotonous life of 





them, with new eyes; seeing, perhaps, more than 
the facts warrant; reading their Barrie into their 
own surroundings; but, on the whole, keeping mar- 
vellously clear of that false sentiment which is the 
besetting sin of those who imitate the generous. If 
Mr. Barrie has brought this about—and he has, be- 
yond contention—then it is possible to hold that he 
“has done a braver thing Than all the worthies 
did ;” even if his followers have not done a braver 
yet (“which was, to keep that hid”), but have pub- 
lished their indebtedness in a great many volumes, 


It is possible, I say, to take either of these views, 
or a little of both. It is the fate of an original book 
to suggest weak imitations. But it is also the privi- 
lege of true wit to give the note to other true, but 
less adventurous, wits, and start them singing. The 
note may be too high or too low for them; but the 
great point is, to start them singing; they find their 
proper range in time. To come to particulars—but 
for “ A Window in Thrums” we might never have 
had Mr. Crockett's “ Stickit Minister,” nor Mr. Ian 
Maclaren’s “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush ” (Hodder 
& Stoughton). Yet each of these is strong with a 
strength of its own. 


In Mr. Crockett’s case this has been proved by 
subsequent work. One is not sure that he has yet 
found his range: indeed he is still experimenting up 
and down the keys: and all that can be sworn to at 
present, is his unmistakable strength on certain 
notes. Of Mr. Maclaren, however, I incline to hold 
that he has “ found himself” once for all in this first 
book—and to doubt if he will write another as good. 
(He might easily improve on the title, by the way; 
which is a shade more dreadful than Charles Reade’s 
“ Love me Little, Love me Long,” and stands in about 
the same relation to good titles such as “ Old Mortal- 
ity,” “ Middlemarch,” “The Woman in White,” 
*“ Marmorne,” “Esther Waters,” as “ Moab-is-my- 
washpot Wilkins,” to names such as John Hampden, 
Andrew Marvell, Cloudesley Shovel, Titus Oates. 
And why “ Brier” ?) 


But taken as it stands, and apart from any ques- 
tion of the “ possibilities” in Mr. Maclaren, “ B. the 
B’{B. B.”—if he will allow me to call it so; to insert 
dashes were to turn it into a fearsome oath—is all 
but mere delight. To tell the truth, a burnt child 
dreads the fire of homely Scotch pathos just now: 
and I began with the lighter chapters; “ A Wise 
Woman ” first, then “ The Cunning Speech of 
Drumtochty”; and maintain these to be the pick 
of the book. The common remark that humour 
and pathos lie close together is true with re- 
servations: and in the mouths of some critics 
seems to depend for its final justification on the 
discovery that while much humorous writing is 
pathetic, some pathetic writing may in its turn 
pass for humorous. If we allow that humour and 
pathos usually lie close together, it is at least as true 
that a man’s humour may be altogether finer than 
his pathos. The truth of this in Mr. Maclaren’s case 
seems to me unquestionable. His pathos has many 
good qualities: it has for instance the comparatively 
rare distinction of being pathetic. But it lacks that 
unexpectedness—you may almost call it whimsicality 
—which is really the common bond of humour and 
pathos. In Mr. Maclaren’s first story (or series of 
sketches), which he calls ‘“ Domsie,” the reader knows 
from the beginning that he is going to have his 
feelings harrowed: and that is almost as bad as to 
sit in front of a man who says, “ Look here, I am 
going to make you laugh as you haven't laughed for 
some time,” and then begins his funny story with a 
wink. From first to last “Domsie” is pathos— 
pathos, not tragedy—tears for the sake of drawing 
tears: and it seems to me, at least, that an artist 
should not seek to draw tears for their own sake. 


It is better to draw laughter than to draw tears. 
The one may be sought for its own sake, provided 
the means employed be innocent; the other should 
only be attained incidentally, and passed as a mauvais 
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pas on the way to the serene contemplation of 
tragedy. Now the providential blasting of a young 
career—which is just what “ Domsie” sets forth—is 
not a “tragedy” in any but a newspaperman’s 
sense of the term. You take “a lad o’ pairts”; you 
educate him till he is the pride of the country-side 
and his mother’s hope; and then you introduce 
Atropos and the abhorréd shears, and bury him 
amid gusts of weeping. Sunt lachrymae rerum, no 
doubt; but tragedy depends on human conduct and 
human passions: its problems are constructed out of 
these, and by these resolved. Moreover, while in 
stage tragedies, for spectacular reasons, the curtain 
is usually rung down upon accumulated anguish, it 
is one of the natural advantages of the novel that it 
can take the reader into haven and leave him there 
to watch the spent clouds drifting to leeward, while 
he recreates his emotions which have been shaken 
into disorder by the late storm. The storm may 
have been great or little; but do you remember the 
last chapters of “ The Newcomes,” of “Arne,” of “Anna 
Karénine,” or (to take a quite modern instance) of 
“Esther Waters”? You must have felt the charm 
of those serene conclusions. Did it ever occur to you 
to analyse that charm ? 


With all its merits, Mr. Maclaren’s pathos 
abounds with the obvious; but his humour is 
capricious, whimsical, and, above all, human. My 
only reason for feeling doubtful concerning the 
amount of shot in his locker is that many of his 
best pages read like reported matter. They strike 
one as having been collected straight from real life 
rather than invented. Possibly Iam wrong ; and if 
so, my doubt is an indirect tribute to Mr. Maclaren’s 
skill. They are delicious, at any rate. Surely 
nothing funnier has been penned for years than 
“The Collapse of Mrs. Macfadyen,” setting forth 
how the “sermon-taster” of Drumtochty, the lady 
for whose remembrance no sermon was ever too 
intricately involved or too opulent in sub-divisions, 
met with defeat at the hands of the Highland 
minister, Mr. Mactavish. It was a great sermon, 
though the presence and attitude of a critical 
Englishman, a little fellow named Hopps, might 
have confounded a weaker preacher at the be- 
ginning. 


“There he (Hopps) was, sittin’ in front o’ Mactavish with 
his thumbs in his airm-holes, and a watch gaird spread right 
across him, and ae leg cocked over the other, the verra eemage 
of a bantam cock fleein’ in the face o’ judgment. 

“ Mactavish lookit at the body aince, and he lookit again just 
tae gie him fair notis, and then he broke oot in face o’ the hale 
congregation : 

“*There’s nothing in all the world so deceptive as sin, for 
outside it’s like a bonnie summer day, an’ inside it’s as black 
as hell. 

““* Now here iss this fat little man sittin’ before me with his 
suit o’ blue clothes so bonnie and dainty, and a watch-guard as 
thick as my finger on his wame, smilin’ and smirkin’ and real 
well contented with himself, but if he wass opened up what a 
sicht it would be for men and angels. Oh, yes, yes, it would be 
a fearsome sicht, and no man here would be able to look.’ 

“. ... Hopps jumps up and faces Mactavish—a’ll no deny 
there is some spunk in the body. 

“*What right have you to speak like that tome? Do you 
know who I am?’ 

“He hed better been quiet, for he wes nae match for yon 
Hielandman. Mactavish glowered at him for maybe a meenut, 
till the puir cratur fell back intae his seat. 

“* Man,’ says Mactavish, ‘I do not know who you are, and I 
do not know what you are, and I shall not be asking who you 
are, and I am not caring though you be MacCallummore himsel’, 
You are just a Parable—oh yes, just a Parable. 

“*But if ye be convicted of secret sin ye may go out, and if 
there be anybody else whose sins have been laid bare he may go 
out too; and if nobody wants to go out, then I will be going on 
with the sermon—oh, yes, for it will not do to be spending all 
our time on Parables.’ 

“ As sure as »’m stannin’ here, ye eudna see Hopps inside 
his claithes when Mactavish wes dune wi’ him.” 


And the sermon that followed, and the particular 
point at which Mrs. Macfadyen’s heart melted within 
her, are they not chronicled in the most agreeable 
chapter of this altogether agreeable book ? 

A. T. Q. C, 











REVIEWS. 





AT EASE IN ZION. 


Tue Use or Lire. By Sir John Lubbock, M.P., F.RS 
London and New York: Maemillan & Co. 


IR JOHN LUBBOCK, who quotes from the four 

winds, and has read the best, and even the second 
best, hundred books of all nations, does net venture to 
inscribe on his title-page the little story which he 
sets down later, of “The New Zealand Convert,” 
touching whom his chief told the missionary that 
“he gave us so much advice that at last we put him 
to death.” Our veteran philosopher writes indeed, 
as Lord Thurlow looked, more wisely than mortal 
ever acted. His commonplace pigeon-holes overflow 
with wisdom; prose and verse, Scripture and the 
drama, Confucius and Canon Farrar, with Charles 
Kingsley thrown in, pay tribute to his indefatigable 
—his almost, we had said, monomaniac—exertions 
towards giving forth his own sentiments in some 
other man’s language. This, which we may term 
the heresy of quotations, runs rife in our too imita- 
tive and ape-like century. Has not genius itself 
been defined—we need hardly observe that Sir John 
Lubbock embraces the definition eagerly—as “an 
infinite capacity for taking pains”? And, at first 
sight, who takes more pains than the studious com- 
piler, filling up note-books till they reach the roof 
and burst out at his library-windows? Nevertheless, 
we have our qualms of scepticism. For anyone can 
take notes; and who shall sift the chaff from the 
wheat when they are taken? Style is deceptive; 
men of the finest intuitions see by no means the 
same universe; authorities, whether religious or 
philosophical, have often clashed ; and, in a word, 
quotation is not argument. “F stampato, dunque 
e vero,’ says an ironical proverb among the 
Italians. But if the printing-press itself is not in- 
fallible, why should we put our trust in Mohammed’s 
mutton-bones and the ancient hieroglyphics of 
Confucius ? 

Moreover, Sir John Lubbock, as he feels rather 
than admits, is an optimist, and his quotations all 
point one way, like sign-posts in a conspiracy to 
lead the traveller wrong. Science, life, religion, 
literature, this world and the next, he paints on the 
whitest of canvas in clouds or splashes of rose and 
gold, assuring those of us who make a wry face over 
his philosophy that our eyes, and not the artist’s 
skill, must be at fault. Much and eloquently does he 
preach on “the bright, sunny, radiant nature all round 
us,” on the ease of earning a subsistence, and the no 
great difficulty of making ourselves pleasant to 
friends and foes; on the small number of things re- 
quired for a charming, leisurely, intellectual, virtuous 
and Christian life, and how they are all at hand 
whenever we choose to call for them. The stern 
heights of Zion melt and soften into a pretty piece 
of landscape gardening, where it is pleasant to 
walk with bare feet on the grass, and crowds of 
nightingales sing luscious music, not more delightful 
than innocent. Apparently, no mistake could be so 
unwarrantable as that of Christians in a former 
age, who, judging their father Adam to be little 
better than one of the wicked, nourished certain 
wholesome doubts concerning themselves, his pro- 
geny. Sir John Lubbock bids them chase away 
these Brocken-spectres and mere theological phan- 
toms; in the parish of which he is Rector, no 
original sin is left. We can all be wise, prosperous 
and happy, good, and even great, if we will. Quis 
me liberabit? cries a well-known voice, not that of 
Confucius, in a passage Sir John has omitted from his 
quotations. lt would seem that mental and moral 
freedom is one of the simplest achievements, now 
that we have ceased to be primitive men. 

Hence these smiling essays, with their smooth 
surface-polish, their assurance that all is for the best, 
etcetera, quite in the approved Leibnitzian dialect, 
their thin but carefully spread-out sunshine, their 
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old-fashioned tone of “ self-help,” and—their skeleton 
in the cupboard, hid behind decorous tapestry or 
wsthetic wall-paper. The struggle for existence, 
which plays so large a part in Sir John’s scientific 
musings, here is lightly resolved into harmonies, 
into the dance of all living creatures round the tree 
of pleasure. Malthus, who would strangely trouble 
the feast, is not called in; he stays outside with the 
aboriginals, and is left with them to study the aspects 
of cannibalism. No gloomy seers are welcome; 
even Gray’s “Elegy” furnishes a stanza on the 
subject of “ our rural population,” only that we may 
be told “chill penury” does not now “repress their 
noble rage.” Perhaps the amiable Baronet has never 
attempted to live on twelve shillings a week, and 
pay house-rent out of the same; else he might have 
learned a use for his noble rage that now he is un- 
acquainted with. He cites “one of our Bishops,” 
too, as laying down that “good humour is nine- 
tenths of Christianity ’"’—a marvellous summing-up 
of the Law and the Prophets! Good humour is an 
excellent, eupeptic frame of mind; it assorts well 
with good incomes and good society, and ought not 
to be difficult in a palace. But we think of the 
“ goodly fellowship” to which Christianity owes its 
place and influence among men; and in that remem- 
brance good humour does not beam out as the fire 
from above, whereby so great an illumination was 
kindled. 

“The history of the world,” Sir John Lubbock 
resumes, with his genial air, “is one bright path of 
progress.” Really? Then its records have been 
abominably kept. We had always imagined that 
it was, indeed, progress, but of the most fitful, inter- 
mittent, uncertain, and hardly bested description— 
here a little and there a little, with continual back- 
slidings, thwartings, and overthrows, a struggle in 
the midst of a tangled forest, with clearings at very 
unequal and remote distances. Have we gained so 
much on the Athenians in art and literature—on the 
Hebrew teachers in our sense of righteousness—on 
the Romans in maintaining an Imperial European 
peace—-that we can afford to speak the language of 
boasting? Turn the page, and we read how superior 
is the life of the savage to that which millions are 
now compelled to lead in the factory and the work- 
shop! What undeniable progress, Sir John! Is it 
not true, also, in the words of the late James Anthony 
Froude, that “our Anglo-American character” is 
“ spreading into all corners of the globe, fashioning 
everything after its own likeness,” and that “the 
original, the natural, the picturesque goes down 
before it as under the wand of a magician”? Which 
of our poets, from Shelley or Wordsworth to Brown- 
ing and Tennyson, has stretched forth his hands in 
benediction over the Iron-and-Steam Period? What 
the prophets held concerning it—whether we turn 
to Carlyle, Ruskin, Newman, or George Eliot—is no 
matter of controversy. Its chief recommendation 
has been that it is a passage to some other period 
not quite so redolent of pitch and smoke, nor so 
deplorably in love with hard cash. The air, light, 
and sun, which our essayist considers as most 
precious gifts to his fellows, modern cities have 
dealt with on a commercial system wherein money 
was supreme. With advancing civilisation they 
have assuredly not been multiplied to citizens at 
large ; and we are still waiting for the revolution 
which shall give them back as in the days of Merry 
England. Science may be as useful as Cinderella in 
the kitchen; but Cinderella wears black hands, a 
besmirched face, and the Himsiest of cotton gowns. 
She looks far from beautiful. Has Sir John Lubbock 
a recipe which will make her so ? 

“The Use of Life” is a grand as well as a serious 
topic, handled in accordance with present facts. 
Apart from such consideration, it lends itself to 
claptrap, fragments of which in this kindly-meant 
but superficial volume are never wanting. Who, 
now, could help laughing at Lord Chesterfield’s 
advice to “engage the eyes by your address, air, 
and motions,” and to “soothe the ears by the ele- 








gance and harmony of your diction” ? When Cicero 
enlarges upon the consolations of philosophy, those 
who have not altogether forgotten their classics will 
set him down as a kind of Roman Lord Chesterfield 
—in short, as a humbug. Nor is even quaint old 
Lyly more to the purpose, with his absurd advice 
that we, in this climate, should “ Go to bed with the 
Lambe and rise with the Larke.” If we dreamt of 
taking counsel from Master Euphues, our slumbers 
at the present season would extend through a night 
of fourteen hours, and in summer we should hardly 
go to bed at all. But herein lies the danger of this 
disease of quotation. All is fish that comes to its 
net; inverted commas will pass anything, especially 
from an old book; and discrimination, which is the 
salt that keeps advice from corrupting, becomes 
less and less practicable as the mania grows. 
Proverbs, aphorisms, and all sentences wheresoever 
found in Seneca, ought to be hung up in pairs, that 
the judicious reader might take his choice, instead of 
being led into fancying the whole Seven Wise Men 
of Greece and their disciples as on the side of Sir 
John Lubbock. A few pages interleaved from 
Augustine, Calvin, the Puritan divines, Schopen- 
hauer, and Thomas of Chelsea, would also furnish a 
seasonable antidote to this carefully-prepared opium. 
For such, in sober truth, a deal of it is. This world 
and the next are not so evidently dovetailed into 
one another that we can afford to let slip the rugged 
old Christian Evangel, in which, deny it who may, 
there were crooks and notches, rough to seize, but 
secure to hold on by, when a man had faith. Rousseau 
puts us in mind of a modern quack advertisement ; he 
is specious but lying; he promises the thing that is 
not, nor ever will be, and leaves out of his scheme 
all the cases where his nostrum breaks down. We 
are “strange, inconsistent creatures,” remarks Sir 
John Lubbock with the ghost of a sigh; we might 
be so happy, yet we decline, though on the most 
advantageous terms. Of course we do. But here 
begins the chapter on original sin, which we recom- 
mend as a prologue to the next (inevitable) edition 
of this rose-coloured little treatise. 


LIDDON’S PUSEY AGAIN. 


Lire oF Epwarp Bovverre Pusey, D.D. By Henry 
Parry Liddon. D.D. Edited and Prepared for Publica- 
tion by the Rev. J. O. Johnston, M.A., and the Rev. 
Robert J. Wilson, D.D. In 4 vols. Vol. IIf. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Tuis third volume of Liddon’s “Life of Pusey” 
covers at once the most strenuous, arduous, and 
resultful period of his career. It was, as Liddon 
himself described it, “the period of struggle.” 
Pusey’s own constitutional tendency to melancholy, 
or even despondency was intensified by the failure 
of friends, the watchful criticism of enemies, the 
breakdown of cherished schemes, the unsuitability 
of chosen agents, the suspiciousness of parties, and 
the resistless movement of changes that were hated 
all the more that they were so inevitable. But 
amid all there stands the patient though often per- 
plexed heroism of the man. He is without the 
imagination of Newman, the withdrawal of whose 
brilliant and illuminating intellect involves the 
whole of this period in gloom. The plaintive yet 
helpful form of Keble moves in the background, 
and is ever in all cases of perplexity and difficulty 
appealed to for light and guidance, while domestic 
afflictions and anxieties come to depress a life that 
more than any other in his day needed the cheer 
of a bright and happy home. And Pusey moves 
amid the conflicting forces—the intellectual move- 
ments that he would curb, the parties that divided 
the Church, the University, and the State, touching 
all and touched by all—with a strange unworldly 
worldliness, a sort of undiplomatic sagacity which 
makes his diplomacy often miscarry while yet his 
schemes succeed. 

We wish it had been possible to separate his 
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private from his public life. The record of his 
personal experiences appeals to one mood, the 
history of his public views and policies to another. 
It becomes more evident in this volume how deeply 
his religious tendencies and activities were rooted in 
what we may term the constitutional asceticism of 
his nature. He had the innate fear of his body and 
its pleasures that is the true characteristic of the 
ascetic, and he had the consequent desire to dis- 
cipline the spirit by crucifying the flesh. His sense of 
sin was intense, but it was more a sense than a 
conscience of sin. Like his biographer, he neither 
understood nor could appreciate the Puritans, and it 
is remarkable what a contrast his ideal is to theirs. 
The one may be described as the ascetic, the other as 
the stoic ideal. The ascetic conscience isself-regarding 
—feels as if physical pleasure were a species of sin, and 
physical pain or misery a species, if not of virtue, 
yet of conduct so far meritorious as to be well- 
pleasing to God, because humiliating to the sinful 
man who seeks acceptance with Him. When Pusey 
says, that often in confession he perceives, “ almost 
as with my bodily organs, my soul as a dead and 
putrefied carcass” ; when he wears haircloth, lies on 
a hard bed, smites on his breast, and prays with his 
arms in the form of a cross, when he asks to be 
allowed to use “ the discipline” every night, when he 
resolves to eat by preference what is unpleasant, 
and in a penitential spirit to drink cold water at 
dinner, as he is only fit to be where there is not a 
drop “to cool this flame,” when he seeks “to make 
the fire to me the type of hell,” and resolves “ never, 
if I can, to look at beauty of nature without inward 
confession of unworthiness”—he speaks and thinks 
and feels like an ascetic. But the Puritan ideal was 
more an ideal of service than of suffering; obedi- 
ence was of its essence, pain an incident it in- 
volved. It loved the conflict with injurious vices 
and the cultivation of beneficent virtues, but it 
had no love of pain or penance as things with a 
merit or efficacy of their own; what it loved was a 
character so governed by divine law as to be fit for 
the performance of the divine purpose. The idea 
that to mortify the body was to discipline the spirit 
had as its counterpart in Pusey the feeling that to 
confess to another and to be absolved by him was to 
gain a new sense of acceptance with God; but the 
notion that the law under which he lived was a divine 
law revealed in his conscience, that it might be realised 
in his conduct, made the Puritan feel that the only 
one to whom he could confess was the great Task- 
master in whose eye he was ever bound to live and 
before whom alone he could humble himself into the 
dust. Asceticism has thus in ceremonial its natural 
expression and comfort ; but Stoicism has its in the 
realm of those ethical ideals which it is bound to 
translate into character and action. 

While reading the resolutions and rules which 
Pusey made for himself we were reminded of those 
of Jonathan Edwards, and led naturally to compare 
the two. The Anglican seemed to us the more 
possessed with the sense of sin, but the Calvinist 
with the vision of God. Pusey was consumed with 
the desire of purifying himself; while Edwards felt 
that the quality of his sin was such that he could be 
purified only by Sovereign Grace, and he was, as it 
were, lifted out of the limitations and impurities of 
his own being by his contemplation of the divine 
sufficiency. But while we recognise the significance, 
at once pathological and theological, of Pusey’s 
innate asceticism, we also feel that there are few 
things in modern biography more unspeakably 
pathetic than the story of his agonies and penances, 
his appeals to Keble, and Keble’s responses to him. 
But enough on this point; for analysis and com- 
parison may not always seem kindly, especially 
when it concerns one who, because of his own great 
sorrows, has more perhaps than any man in our 
day been the comforter of many. 

As regards his public life we can only admire the 
heroism with which he turned, in the very hour of 
Newman's desertion, to the practical work of recon- 











stituting his party, and through it rebuilding his 
ideal of the Church. His own apostasy was expected 
with a feeling which might have been expressed in the 
old words, “ what thou doest, do quickly.” But his 
answer to it was to pursue his work in his quiet but 
positive way. This is what this volume mainly tells. 
It describes the part he played in instituting sister- 
hoods, as preacher in the University, as founder, 
patron, and adviser of St. Saviour’s at Leeds, and 
as general protagonist of his party and school. 
We have his correspondence with Bishop Wilber- 
force—not very wise on his part, but at once diplo- 
matic and clear on the bishop's. We have his 
correspondence with Hook relative to the troubles 
at St. Saviour'’s, and confess that we rather enjoy 
the direct and plain-spoken style of the then Leeds 
vicar. We have his place in two great controversies 
—over the Jerusalem bishopric and over the once 
famous Gorham case. 

It is curious as regards the former to compare 
his attitude with that of the German theologians. 
His scorn for the whole proceeding was hardly 
equal to theirs. He thought that by its means the 
merits of the Anglican system and succession might 
find their way, illicitly, into the German Church. 
They were resolved that, though the king might 
compromise himself, he should never be allowed to 
compromise them; for of the Anglican system and 
succession they were neither admirers nor envious. 
But one thing is apparent throughout the whole of 
this volume—the beautiful and unselfish devotion of 
Pusey to his ideal of the Church. That regulated all 
his estimates of men and things. He gave generously, 
yet his ultimate faith was not in money, but in men. 
He says: “The prevailing error of the day is that 
money will produce everything. Persons of Christian 
temper, self-devotion, self-denial, are to start up at 
the touch of this golden wand, instead of being 
raised up as God’s blessing and gift to His Church.” 
But perhaps the point of most living interest in 
the book is Pusey’s relation to university reform. 
While Keble expected more from work in the parish 
and throughout the country, Pusey, with real 
insight, saw that the university was the place where 
most could be accomplished. In the dark days of 
’45 he had dreams of new halls, and even of new 
colleges, where plain living could be combined with 
high thinking. He saw the absolute need of in- 
creased education at Oxford :— 

“To take the clergy alone: we are crippled everywhere for 
the want of them; it is useless to build new churches without 
an enlarged supply of clergy. What is wanted everywhere and 
for everything is, not funds, but men. But our present supply 
is necessarily limited, and, I should think, decreasing mad 
than increasing, in consequence of the openings and fresh 
demands for educated men elsewhere.” 


He thought that reformation was to be accom- 
plished by reducing the expenses. 

“The great besetting evil of a decaying wealthy state is self- 
indulgence. While good has certainly wonderfully increased 
on the one side, since our times; yet on the other, and with 
ethers, so has luxury, eating out the energies of many of our 
young men, and rendering them unfit for anything. On a public 
occasion one of the oldest tutors of a chief college in Oxford 
told the young men that the prevailing vice was ‘ socordia’—a 
listless indifference and inexertion about anything—connected 
with luxury and self-indulgent habits. Any plan which would 
set an example of simpler, more self-denying ways, would act 
most healthfully on the rest of the University.” 

And so he pleaded for a missionary college where 
men could be educated cheaply and “learn to bear 
hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” He 
thought that an increase of halls or an enlargement of 
colleges, or both together, mightalso promote thesame 
end. The Heads, of course, replied to the memorial 
which was presented to them, like the worldly-wise 
men they were, that it was useless to found another 
college, for the new would soon become even as were 
the old. And no doubt they spoke the truth. Such a 
college will soon have the ambition to be like the 
rest; and to realise the ambition will be made a 
matter of good form. Yet every great intellectual 
and religious movement has had as its monument 
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some academic change or creation. And if the 
Anglican revival was to live, it needed some college as 
its corporate expression and the nursery for its special 
life Clearly to see this showed statesmanshipin Pusey. 

But his attitude later to University reform was 
no less characteristic. The proposal to increase 
the number of halls became as impolitic to him, 
once the University was open, as it had seemed 
politic when it was still closed. His attitude to 
professors and a professorial university is also 
characteristic. He disliked the professors as real 
or potential rationalists—for the professorial method 
is as friendly to independent thought as the tutorial 
is repressive of it; and so he defended the English 
tutorial system by assailing the German professorial. 
But it is hard to conceive his defence as altogether 
ingenuous or well-informed. He made the German 
professors responsible for what he termed rational- 
ism, and drew a deplorable picture of their con- 
sequent action on religious thought. But he forgot 
what he himself had earlier maintained, that English 
deism was largely responsible for German rational- 
ism, and the very English universities whose system 
he had undertaken to defend had been nurseries of 
deism. He thought that a tutorial system that 
proceeded by text-books taken from the great 
English divines was the better and safer way of 
education, and he said that similar books were un- 
known in Germany, a curious thing to say when 
any German scholar, in spite of the person to whom 
he had once appealed, could have given him names 
enough of great Lutheran doctors and schoolmen 
whose works were better known and more used in 
German universities than the Anglican divines had 
been in the English. Then, too, he might have re- 
membered that universities like Giessen, Tiibingen 
(surely Baur has not completely eclipsed such 
names as the Bengels), Halle, and Erlangen had 
been the homes of great religious movements 
which had quickened not only German, but English 
faith. And he might, too, have remembered that 
the man who did most to commend English deism 
in Germany was no professor, and the literary society 
that did most to nationalise French Encyclopzedism 
was not an academic, but rather a political and a 
polite society. But things that did not make for 
his thesis were better not remembered ; yet while 
criticising other universities than his own, he might 
have recalled words he had used earlier— 

“T fear the worse habits and acts have heen too common which 
self-indulgence naturally leads to, and which, at the best, embitter 
and cramp subsequent life and duty. One, much about colleges, 
said to me that he used to be a Churchman, but that he had 
seen so much of the lives of those who were soon after ordained 
as clergy, that he did not know what to think about anything. I 
fear he has become a sceptic, on account of the inconsistent lives 
of our future clergy.” 

It is well that Dr. Pasey’s views did not prevail. 
The acts that liberalised the University enriched its 
life, enlarged its learning, deepened its thought, and 
quickened its religion. The very things he most depre- 
cated have been the things that worked its good. 
But though his views were often mistaken, and his 
policy often unwise, yet the picture of his humility, 
his sincerity, his piety, his devotion to all causes he 
esteemed holy and good, is one our age will do well 
to study and admire and imitate. 


A TALE OF FAIR WOMEN, 


NAPOLEON AND THE Farr Sex. Translated from the 
French of Frédéric Masson. With Portraits. London: 
Heinemann. 


THE bi-weekly “supplément littéraire” of the Figaro 
is not precisely the place where one would expect to 
find any supplement of literary accuracy; and that 
was just where M. Masson’s book came out in 
serial articles last year. On the other hand, the 
phenomenal reputation of that paper among French 
society—notably among the feminine portion of the 
more and the most aristocratic classes — gives a 
famous push to any book that so appears in its 








columns. For both these reasons, M. Masson did 
right to put the fact in the very first lines of his 
Introduction. 

Those who read some, if not all, of his articles in 
this way, on Sundays and Wednesdays, could see at 
once the excellence of the work, and opine this to be 
a real contribution to the private side of history, if 
we only had some attestation of the genuineness of 
the authorities on which it is founded. This obvious 
remark naturally occurred also to so clever a literary 
worker as M. Masson, and he essays to get over it in 
his Introduction in this fashion :— 

“ Neither in this volume, nor in those that may follow it, 
shall I reveal my sources of information . Iam convinced 
of the authenticity of the documents I have used, as I am ready 
to prove by offering my portfolios for inspection ; but I neither 
eare nor intend to convince any who doubt my good faith.” 
(pp. 21, 22.) 

This, of course, is of a piece with turning out the 
lightsat a Davenport Brothers exhibition, and leaving 
the spectators thereof in the dark. And M. Masson 
succeeds further on (p. 152) in still keeping our 
scepticism aroused. In the chapter devoted to 
“ Madame * * * ” he says :— 

“ But I am no longer dealing with documents here, and I can 
only proceed with the ntmost caution ; even at the risk of seem- 
ing obscure, I must leave many details in the shade.” 


That he is the sort of memoirist who provides 
“The Romance of History” for a devouring popular 
appetite is, there and elsewhere, thus perfectly clear. 
As, for example, where (p. 172) he revives the 
exploded absurdities about Kaspar Hauser, for the 
purpose of declaring his belief in them. Of the 
readability of his production there can be no doubt ; 
indeed, that quality is perhaps in excess; and we 
may take this opportunity of adding that the trans- 
lation runs remarkably well: is,in fact, an agreeable 
piece of good work. 

That there is considerable substantiality in M. 
Masson's substructure can be denied by no one; and 
the value (such as it may prove to be) of his chap- 
ters, which are, of course, “scandalous,” has been 
cautiously admitted by some good French critics. 
Let us hope his “ portfolios” will remain accessible 
to future and more cold-blooded investigators. 

Thechapter on Louise-Catherine-Eléonore Dénuelle 
is, historically, the most important in the book, as it 
supplies the pivot upon which the matrimonial (and 
divorcing) policy of Napoleon was grounded; and 
the turning-point of his career, and the true motive 
of his eventual alliance with the House of Austria, 
was unquestionably the birth, at the end of 1806, of 
Eléonore’s son, that “Comte Léon” who, after 
challenging Louis Napoleon in 1810, was recognised 
by Napoleon III. in 1852, received large sums of 
money from him, and “died at Pontoise April 15th, 
1881, certainly deranged.” This chapter of history, 
by the way, seems to have been wholly unknown 
to M. Lévy, the author of the “Private Life of 
Napoleon.” 

The portraits in the book are decidedly interesting, 
and the “inner-circle” sort of personal history of 
recent Bonapartism in the Introduction is by no 
means to be despised. 





THE EARLY LIFE OF THOMAS BECKET. 

CAMBRIDGE Historica Essays. No. VII. Thomas of 
London before his consecration. By Lewis B. Radford, 
M.A. (Prince Consort Dissertation, 1894.) Cambridge 
University Press. 


Tuts modest and careful little book is an excellent 
example of the good work which is now being called 
into existence by the prize essay system. It is one 
of the special merits of the Prince Consort Dis- 
sertations at Cambridge that the unnecessary com- 
petition to decide which is the “ best” essay on a 
single given subject is avoided. An alternative list 
of subjects is given, and all essays that in the opinion 
of the adjudicators are worthy of publication are 
printed by the University at the expense of the 
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Fund. Certainly there can be no doubt but that 
Mr. Radford’s essay is worthy of publication. It is 
true that the writer covers well-beaten ground, and 
does not bring forward anything very new. It is 
not to be expected that a dissertation, which must 
be written within four years of the writer attaining 
his first degree, shall show any special evidence of 
manuscript researches, and it is not likely that we 
shall even find that he has mastered the whole of 
the printed literature of his subject. But Mr. 
Radford has plainly worked hard, and numerous as 
are the biographers cf his hero, they have mostly 
concentrated their attention on Thomas’s work as 
Archbishop rather than on his early career as 
servant of Theobald and Chancellor of Henry II. 
The piece of work imposed on Mr. Radford was 
therefore worth doing, and for a first work he has 
performed his task exceedingly well. He knows his 
chronicles, letters, and documents. He writes with 
good sense and good taste; and if he never aims at 
rhetorical effects, his plain and easy style entirely 
avoids the usual faults of the prize essay. He is not 
pedantic. It is true that it requires an effort to 
recognise in his “ Thomas of London” our old friend 
Thomas Becket, the far-famed St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. But Becket was certainly not Thomas’s sur- 
name, and his connection with Canterbury, which 
gave him his enduring place in English history, only 
begins when Mr. Radford’s essay comes to an end. 
But the selection of his title cannot be deemed a 
fault arising from undue precision ; and Mr. Radford 
shows a very proper preciseness in the accuracy of 
his citations and the thoroughness of his facts. A 
few slips there are. It is a pity that Mr. Radford 
did not study a little more deeply the history of 
Southern France before he wrote his rather meagre 
account of the war of Toulouse. He would have 
found a few additions and corrections to his account 
of the internal condition of England had he used 
Mr. Round’s important work on Geoffrey of Mande- 
ville. And, like some other recent writers, he com- 
mits the grave error of neglecting to utilise fully the 
rich stores of historical information contained in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. He should not 
call the canons of Merton “ monks” (p. 14), and we 
do not like the fashion of describing French counties 
as “earldoms ”—a phrase that means something very 
different. But the mistake which shows most fully 
the limitations to Mr. Radford’s knowledge is on 
p. 220, where he talks of the bishops “ David of 
Menai” and “Godfrey of Llianelly,” thus disguising 
the Sees of St. Davids and St. Asaph, and com- 
mitting a blunder which so simple a process as a 
reference to the “ Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum ” 
would have avoided. But it is inevitable to find 
such slips in early work. Mr. Radford deserves 
warm praise that he has made so few. We should 
look for good work from him in the future. 


VERSE FROM THREE CONTINENTS. 


PorMs NEW AND OLp. By William Roseoo Thayer. 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

"Neatu AvustRAt Skies. Poems by Edward Booth Loughran. 
Melbourne and London : Melville, Mullen & Slade. 

AvALon: A Poetic Romance. By Dora Stuart-Menteath, 
London : James Elliott & Co. 

ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY. His Life and His Work, with Selec- 
tions from His Poems. By Louise Chandler Moulton. 
London : Elkin Mathews & John Lane. 

Hourpay Ruymes. By Authony C. Deane. 
& Co. 

CoLttece Carozs. By Jolm Malcolm Bullock. Aberdeen: 
D. Wyllie & Son. 


Boston 


London: Henry 


THE amount of verse sent to London from America 
and the British Colonies increases year by year. As 
a rule it is uninteresting, and when it has any at- 
traction it is that of a far-off echo. We have had 
one great lusty shout across the waters from Walt 
Whitman ; the rest is the reverberance of Old World 
voices. One is tempted sometimes to think that 
America is not young, was never young, but is the 
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weariful, old-fashioned child of an old man. It is 
anything but a new country, if one may judge by its 
politics, its economics, and its poetry. In this pessi- 
mistic mood we may say that America has flung 
away the one great chance the world has had. In- 
stead of an absolutely disinterested Government at 
last, we have corruption reduced to a system ; instead 
of a temperate commonwealth, we have Chicago 
and the “boss”; instead of American poetry, we 
have—such work as Mr. Thayer's, with “The Fast 
of Ramadan” and “The Garden of Hafiz.” It is 
good minor English verse; some brilliant fancy, 
some fair satire, and the “Skull of Alexander” 
and “ Voluptuous Cleopatra’s Charms.” What the 
Americans have to do with these poetic impedimenta 
they possibly know; but they must not expect 
that we are going to incommode ourselves with the 
imitation of an imitation—we who seek new imagery, 
new illustrations, and a new mood for ourselves. 

It is doubtless too soon to expect Australian 
poetry. The Austral mood has yet to be. Austral 
colour and sound are to be found in some of their 
verse-writers; but there cannot be a distinctive 
poetry until there is distinctive thought: the 
Austral philosopher must precede the Austral poet. 
Mr. Loughran tries to be an Australian poet; but it 
is a conscious effort, and he has the misfortune of 
not being able to write poetry. He makes, how- 
ever, many pleasant verses, and has read Longfellow 
closely. 

Miss Stuart-Menteath writes an ambitious but 
somewhat belated allegory. It is out of date to 
represent science in the material order at the apex 
of achievement in the attainment of the elixir of 
immortal life; science has quite other aims. The 
Holy Grail represents the ideal of humanity. 
Angela is the higher womanhood, and Arthur the 
higher manhood; and these must be united in 
spiritual love. With this we have, of course, no 
quarrel—-except when we are forced to read about 
and about it in sub-Tennysonian strains more or less 
sweet and feeble. We are sorry we cannot like this 
better, for the author has undoubted abilities. If 
she must write verse, why not spend as much time, 
months or years, as these two hundred pages of 
blank verse occupied her, in the composition of a 
rhymed poem of two hundred lines, and have it 
right and readable? 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton’s “ Life and Work 
of O’Shaughnessy” is a charming book. The intro- 
duction is pleasantly written—sympathetic and 
critical withal—and the selections are representative. 
The book is intended to introduce O’Shaughnessy to 
America, and fulfils its mission admirably. It was 
wise to issue it in England also, for this sweet 
singer has dropped out of memory of late. Book- 
fanciers will buy the book for its exquisite cover. 

The two last volumes in the above list are more 
or less amusing, and the verse they contain more or 
less dexterous. 


FICTION, 

Marttuew Austin. By W. E. Norris. 
Methuen & Co. 

THe Goop Sure “ Monock.” By W. Clark Russell. 
vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 

THe Mystery or THE Rue Sony. From the French of 
H. de Balzac. Translated by Lady Knutsford. London: 
Edward Arnold. 

His VANISHED Star. A Novel. By Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. London: Chatto & Windus, 


“T ovGuT to be ashamed of myself” said Matthew 
Austin on the first page of the novel which bears his 
name; and we are really inclined to agree with him. 
No man has any right to be so impossibly good as he 
was. We feel as angry with him as, in far-off days, 
we were wont to be with another monster of perfec- 
tion—to wit, John Halifax, Gentleman. And yet Mr. 
Norris does not give us any excuse for calling his 
hero a prig. He is simply a man without the sense 
of self, who has the power of carrying his regard 
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for the interests of others to the extreme point 
of absolute self-abnegation. Matthew Austin is 
a young man of good family and fair means, who, 
to the great disgust of the worthy baronet his 
father, has adopted medicine as a profession, and 
settled as a general practitioner at the watering- 
place of Wilberton. Here he lives for several years 
a perfectly angelic life. He has his triumphs and he 
has his failures. The fruits of his triumphs he 
distributes without a thought among his friends or 
his enemies. The failures, which are generally other 
people's failures, not his own, he keeps to himself. 
He falls desperately in love with a beautiful young 
girl whose mother owes her life to his skill and 
care. The mother, a woman of the world, so far 
renounces her worldliness under the glamour of 
Matthew Austin’s virtues as to consent to 
an engagement between her daughter and the 
young doctor, and there seems a fair prospect of 
a happy life for the latter. But he has the mis- 
fortune to pick up a young scapegrace who has 
broken his arms in a bicycle accident, and to nurse 
him back to health, and the young scapegrace forth- 
with shows his gratitude by stealing his sweetheart 
from him. Matthew Austin is enough of the 
Christian and the philosopher to forgive the erring 
pair; but we cannot for the life of us understand 
why he should have consented to be the best man 
at the wedding. Yet this is Matthew Austin’s way. 
Later on, he saves the selfish scapegrace who had 
supplanted him by lending—in other words, pre- 
senting him with—the handsome sum of ten thou- 
sand pounds; and when the uncle of the scapegrace, 
hearing of the transaction—not, we may be sure, 
from Matthew himself—puts the hero down for 
twenty thousand pounds in his will, and dies forth- 
with, the latter allows his friends and the general 
public of Wilberton to believe that he had poisoned 
his benefactor, because, if he had told the truth, it 
might have been awkward for the scapegrace. All 
this, we frankly confess, is too wonderful for us; 
and yet there is the old charm in the story, the 
charm that Mr. Norris always has at his command, 
and there is no mawkishness or cant of senti- 
mentality about Matthew Austin, despite his 
astounding and, we fear we must add, supernatural 
goodness. We are glad to say that he dies a 
baronet and a fashionable physician, and that before 
his death he has found a woman who can appreciate 
him. The minor characters in the story are very 
amusing, and are sketched with the author's accus- 
tomed skill. 

“The Good Ship Mohock” is hardly up to the 
level of most of Mr. Clark Russell's delightful sea- 
stories. It tells us how a certain Captain Sinclair 
formed the daring design of stealing the ship of 
which he was himself the commander, and appro- 
priating the treasure it carried for his own benefit. 
The idea in itself is an original one, and it is worked 
out with not a little of Mr. Russell's characteristic 
ingenuity ; but, for some reason or other, the tale is 
not so convincing as most of his are, and we think 
that in the closing pages, at all events, distinct 
traces of hurry on the part of the writer are to be 
found. We should be sorry indeed to think that an 
author to whom we owe so much unalloyed pleasure 
as we do to Mr. Clark Russell was beginning to 
weary of his work. Happily, there is no reason to 
suppose this, and even the present story gives proof 
of the fact that Mr. Russell is as fertile in invention 
and as well able to infect his readers with his own 
enthusiasm for the sea as he ever was. The Mohock 
is one of the Atlantic liners of fifty years ago, the 
splendid sailing-ships which seemed to be the most 
perfect specimens that human ingenuity could devise 
in the way of marine architecture, but that were 
destined to become as hopelessly obsolete through 
the competition of steam as our stage-coaches them- 
selves. Mr. Russell paints the Mohock for us with a 
loving hand, and we can almost feel the lift and the 
roar of the waves as we sit beside him in its hand- 
some saloon. It is not in his description of the sea, 





or in the exciting adventures through which the 
passengers on the Mohock have to pass, that we 
detect any falling-off in this story; but the 
characters are not so congenial as usual, and we 
consequently follow their fortunes with a less vivid 
interest. Nevertheless, the story is one that only 
Mr. Clark Russell could have written, and those who 
love ships and sailors and the sea wiil be grateful 
to him for it. 

Balzac’s “Mystery of the Rue Soly” has been 
admirably translated into English by Lady Knuts- 
ford, and those who are not acquainted with the 
original will do well to read this translation. The 
story is not, of course, one of its author’s greatest 
achievements, but it is an admirable piece of narra- 
tive, and its interest, though chiefly that which 
attaches to the detective order of fiction, is pitched 
on a higher plane than that occupied by the 
romances of Gaboriau. The sense of a terrible and 
irresistible fate overshadowing the personages of 
the story is felt from the first, whilst the character- 
sketching is as firm and clear as it is in most of 
Balzac’s books. Of course, from the point of view 
of the present day and the English reader, the story 
itself is ridiculous; but the same may be said of 
“ Don Quixote” or “ Gil Blas,” or any of the other 
accepted favourites of bygone times; and “The 
Mystery of the Rue Soly” was, in its day, a very 
great favourite indeed. 

The author of “His Vanished Star” has once 
more sought inspiration from those majestic scenes 
of nature in the Far West which she turned to 
such impressive account in her former novel, “ The 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains.” Once 
more she paints for us with wonderful vividness of 
effect the solemn splendours of the Great Smoky 
Chain, and, in a series of highly dramatic scenes, 
shows us the wild, almost savage natures of the men 
who inhabit that desolate region. That her latest 
story quite equals its remarkable predecessor we 
cannot affirm, since “His Vanished Star” is some- 
what lacking in the tragic intensity and thrilling 
interest of the former novel; but, if less striking in 
outline, this story presents much of the literary 
excellence and bold originality by which Charles 
igbert Craddock has risen so far above most of her 
contemporaries in American fiction. The plot is 
woven in so many strands that to unravel its com- 
plications here would be a task of some difficulty. 
A motley group of speculators, squatters, miners 
and “moonshiners ”"—otherwise known as _ illicit 
distillers—jostle each other in these pages, and the 
action is detailed with an excessive minuteness 
which occasionally verges upon tediousness. Each 
character, however, is endowed with distinct indi- 
viduality, while the whole story is rich in quaint 
humour and graphic description. It has power, 
picturesqueness, and imaginative force. As a vivid 
sketch of American life in its most primitive aspect, 
“ His Vanished Star” is undoubtedly a noteworthy 
book. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


A new biography of George Romney, the artist, has just 
appeared, but it can hardly be described as a notable book. It 
is the fourth attempt to deal with the story of the fashionable 
portrait-painter who at one time ran the great Sir Joshua hard. 
* Reynolds and Romney divide the town,” wrote Lord Thurlow ; 
“and,” he added, “I am of the Romney faction.” Hayley—a 
very minor poet, who is chiefly remembered as the friend and 
biographer of Cowper—wrote an indifferent life of the painter, 
and twenty years later his son, the Rev. John Romney, followed 


* Georce Romney axnp His Arr. By Hilda Gamlin, Author of 
“Emma, Lady Hamilton.” Portrait and Llustrations. London 
and New York: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. Demy 8vo. 

PassaGes From Froissart. With an Introduction by Frank T. Marzials. 
London: Walter Scott. Crown 8vo. (ls. 6d.) 

On THE PROcESSES FOR THE Propucrion or Ex Lisris (Boox-PLatEs). 
By John Vinycomb, M.R.I.A. Illustrated. London: A, & C. 
Black. Crown 8vo. 

Picturesque Crerton. Kandy and Peradeniya. By Henry W. Cave. 
Illustrated. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Quarto. 
Norges on Tonoccantne at St. Moritz. By Theodore Andrea Cook, 

B.A. Illustrated, London: Rivington, Percival & Co, Crown 8vo. 
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suit in the same tedious fashion. George Romney had been 
dead seven years when Hayley wrote his book, and the lifetime 
of a generation had almost passed before his son took up his pen 
to supplement the picture. More than half a century later—to 
be exact, in 1882—Lord Ronald Gower wrote a short, but rather 
superficial, appreciation, and now comes this big book by Mrs. 
Gamlin on “ George Romney and His Art.” It recounts, with 
yarious expansions, a twice-told tale with dull conscientiousness, 
but small critical insight or literary skill. George Romney’s 
first commission was 2 sign for the post office at Kendal, 
and there was nothing original in the design, for it merely 
represented a hand holding a letter, but it was a familiar 
object in Kendal for many a year. In 1762 George Romney 
determined to push his fortune as a painter in London, and as 
he was selfish as well as ambitious he left his wife and children 
behind him. His first success was won with a picture of the 
death of General Wolfe, and gradually he caught the fancy of 
the town, and with it the guineas of the fashionable world. 
Northcote admits that Reynolds was not much employed as a 
portrait-painter when Romney was at the height of his fame, 
and yet there was no comparison between the two artists. He 
settled in Cavendish Square, and he indulged himself in the 
luxury of foreign travel. He did not care for the society of his 
fellow-artists, and seems to have been a proud, sentimental, 
nervous man. He had not been adequately trained for his 
profession, and he never conquered his early faults, though his 
pictures were full of a beauty of their own. Lady Hamilton 
was one of his models, and he did justice to her charms as well 
as to those of other ladies who seem to linger with us yet in all 
the grace of actual life on his canvas. There isa letter—it bears 
date August 29th, 1842—of Edward Fitzgerald’s, which sums 
up the rest of the story: “Tread Hayley’s ‘ Life of Romney’ the 
other day. He wanted but education and reading to make him 
a very fine painter; but his ideal was not high nor fixed. How 
touching is the close of his life! He married at nineteen (this 
is a mistake; he was twenty-two), and because Sir Joshua and 
others said that marriage spoilt an artist, almost immediately 
left his wife in the North, sal searce saw her tilltheend. When 
old, nearly mad, and quite desolate, he went back to her, and she 
received him and nursed him till he died. This quiet act of hers 
is worth all Romney’s pictures.” Few people will quarrel with 
such a judgment, and there is nothing in Mrs, Gamlin’s book, 
kindly, well-informed, but commonplace as it is, to lead to an 
opposite conclusion. The eighteen illustrations of the volume, 
though they lack, of course, the charm of colour, help us to 
understand why the coquettes of the period rolled in their 
chariots to Cavendish Square. 

“ Passages from Froissart” is the title of an attractive little 
book which Mr. Frank Marzials has just compiled for the Scott 
Library. Froissart has been called the great interviewer of the 
Middle Ages. His * Chronicles of England, France, and Spain ” 
show him to have been a journalist born out of due season. He 
travelled widely up and down Europe, and contrived to gain the 
confidence of men of rank, from whom he gathered his vivid 
impressions of contemporary events. Mr. Marzials says with 
truth that Froissart rode abroad as a kind of knight-errant in 
search of knowledge, and he adds that his Chronicles were 
written neither from books or records, but the oral testimony of 
men. He holds up the mirror to the fourteenth century, and 
nowhere is it possible to find a more vivid description of that 
which was most typical in its life alike of peace and war. The 
vivacity and picturesqueness of his style is, in truth, more 
remarkable than either his accuracy or his impartiality of state- 
ment; but he will always be read because his Chronicles are 
quick with life, and full of dramatic descriptions as well as 
human charm. These selections have been made with judgment 
and with taste, and they include such famous descriptive pas- 
sages as Froissart’s account of the Battle of Poitiers, the 
Surrender of Calais, Wat Tyler’s Rebellion, and the Death of 
Richard II. Into the critical questions connected with the text 
of Froissart Mr. Marzials scarcely enters, though he does not 
altogether ignore them. 

Since the formation of the Ex Libris Society, the collection 
and classification of book-plates has become to many bibliophiles 
at once a pastime and a study. Mr. John Vinycomb is a well- 
known expert on the subject, and that cireumstance renders his 
manual “ On the Processes for the Production of Ex Libris” a 
thoroughly satisfactory and comprehensive survey. He describes 
in these pages the various developments of engraving, from the 
rough and often inartistic woodcuts which found their way into 
the earliest printed books, to the delicate and finished workman- 
ship of Diirer, Hogarth, Bewick, and other masters of the craft. 
Afterwards engraving on metal and etching for the purposes of 
book-plates is dealt with, aud finally the various processes of 
lithography and process-block printing are explained. The book 
contains many fiue illustrations, as well as a number of hints to 
enable collectors of book-plates to distinguish between the 
various classes of workmanship and other practical points. 

It is pleasant to read in these stormy and dark days before 
Christmas about the glorious scenery and climate of “ Pic- 
turesque Ceylon,” especially when the clear and interesting 
narrative is accompanied by such remarkably fine and artistic 
photographs of “ Kandy and Peradeniya” as are given in this 








handsome quarto volume. Mr. H. W. Cave’s previous and 
companion volume dealt with Colombo and the Kelini Valley, 
and his skill with the camera attracted wide attention to the 
book. These pictures of forest, river, mountain and lake 
scenery are most admirable examples of the poetic interpreta- 
tion of nature, and the descriptive letterpress consists of pithy, 
well-informed notes on the history of the island and on the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants. When the English 
landed in Ceylon in 1796, according to Sir Emerson Tennant, in the 
whole island there was hardly a single practicable road, and troops 
in their toilsome marches between the fortresses on the coast were 
compelled to drag their artillery over the sand upon the sea- 
shore. Now every town of importance has been connected by 
good roads, and Jaw is everywhere upheld, and commerce no less 
strenuously supported. The surpassing beauty of the scenery of 
Ceylon is rendered obvious to everyone by these full-page plates. 

Longfellow, in the pages of “‘ Hyperion,” declares that there 
is nothing so good for sorrow as rapid motion in the open air. 
Evidently men share that conviction in the Engadine, as Mr. 
Cook’s “Notes on Tobogganing at St. Moritz” abundantly 
proves. Many young Englishmen in more or less delicate 
health find their way to Davos and St. Moritz; but though they 
change their skies they keep their love for sport, and out of this 
circumstance has grown the passion for tobogganing—a swift 
rush in the slightest of sledges down snow-clad hills. Mr. Cook 
describes the evolution of the toboggan as they know it at St. 
Moritz, and he explains with much vivacity the conditions of a 
pastime which he humorously calls a new version of Descent of 
Man. It seems that the late Mr. Addington Symonds was the 
first to organise races in which foreigners tried their skill against 
village postmen and the like on the Swiss toboggan. Afterwards 
a leaf was taken from Ottawa, and the pastime became scientific. 
The art of fast tobogganing, as it is practised on the Cresta Run 
at St. Moritz, requires pluck, judgment, and dexterity. The 
pace is tremendous, for a good rider will cover the snow at a 
speed of sixty or even seventy miles an hour. Men get as enthu- 
siastic about it as about golf, and, though no one dare make such 
an assertion north of the Tweed, there are those who think that 
proficiency in this kind of rapid sleighing requires hardly less 


skill. 
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